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Tw surface coating formulations where 
active solvents are used, ethyl amyl 
ketone supplements the basic function 
of lower boiling ketones such as MEK 
and MIBK. 


EAK has high solvency for surface 
coating materials, and exhibits superior 
blush resistance and good diluent toler- 
ance for both aromatics and aliphatics. 
Its slow evaporation rate contributes to 


excellent flowout and prevents pin- 
holing and bubbling in the coating film. 
Combined with MEK and MIBK, ethyl 
amyl ketone promotes better flow and 
gloss, and eliminates dry overspray. 


EAK has found steadily increasing 
use in many popular surface coating 
formulations. It has been proved valu- 
able in high-low thinners for automotive 
refinishing lacquers, silk-screen printing 





. a high-boiling solvent 
of growing importance 


lacquers, and multicolor lacquers, and 
many types of protective coatings. Cel- 
ulose esters, vinyl polymers and copoly- 
mers, acrylics, and most synthetic and 
natural resins are soluble in EAK. 


Your Shell Chemical representative 
will gladly discuss your specific solvent 
needs with you. Write for Organic 
Chemicals, a catalog of Shell solvents, 
resins and intermediates. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION, 380 Madison Avenue, New York I7, New York 


Atlanta + Boston + Chicago » Cleveland + Detroit + Houston « Los Angeles » Newark « New York * San Francisco « St. Louis 
IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited » Montreal + Toronto + Vancouver 





y. Newton 64, Massachusetts 


it may be right down your alley, too 


When you hold a bowling ball in your hands, you're holding years of experi- 
ence along with a great deal of care in its manufacture. For few products are i. 
made to such exacting specifications. eo 


That's why the make-up of a ball is never changed without careful considera- 
tion and thorough testing. That’s also why it’s safe to say a leading bowling 
ball manufacturer found PLIOFLEx rubber right down his alley for the outer 
shell of his product. 


Surprisingly enough a bowling ball starts out as two different rubber com- Plioflex 
pounds — a high gravity core and a super-tough shell. These are later 

cured into a hard, solid sphere. And it’s to the shell that PLIOFLEx 

brings even greater toughness and a better finish plus extreme 

uniformity and easy processing—all at lower cost. ~ 


Perhaps you'll also find Puoriex right down your CHEMICAL 

alley for either hard or soft rubber goods. One thing Z 

certain, you'll find no finer rubber or service any- GOOD Y EAR 

where. For full details, including the latest Tech 

Book Bulletins, write to Goodyear, Chemical Divi- DIVISION RUBBER & 
sion, Dept. K-9417, Akron 16, Ohio. RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Chemigum, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Pliovic—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio DEPARTMENT 


general purpose 
styrene rubber 


CHEMIGUM ¢ PLIOFLEX «+ PLIOLITE © PLIOVIC + WING-CHEMICALS 
High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Lotices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 
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the eyes have it! 


SOLVESSO XYLOL, like all Esso Petroleum Solvents, is unsurpassed for uniformity and purity. The hallmark of 

quality in the entire resin industry, it assures top performance from modern, high resistance surface coatings of all 

kinds. You can count on the family of Esso aromatic solvents for more-than-standard performance. And their dis- 

tribution through a highly developed supply system geared for peak efficiency and utilizing modern, proven handling 

methods, assures industry that these key materials are always immediately available for prompt delivery. For the 

“Finish that Wins the EYES and ‘AYES’,” start with Esso Petroleum Solvents. Write or phone today! Esso 
Standard Oil Company, Inc., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N. Y. ° 


SOLVESSO XYLOL €9 


SOLVESSO TOLUOL - SOLVESSO XYLOL + SOLVESSO 100 - SOLVESSO usp PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 
A FAMILY OF FOUR AROMATICS FOR ALL OF INDUSTRY'S REQUIREMENTS} 
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Novel chemical-screening program will use computer to find 
commercial uses for 750,000 different materials 


Plant-winterizing pays dividends. Some firms plan separate 
winterizing activities, others integrate such work with 


normal maintenance 


Desalting of brackish water and sea water moves nearer to 


commercial reality. But much work is still ahead ... 
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OPINION 
MEETINGS 
BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


Current and impending govern- 
ment regulations, potential raw- 
material supply are petrochemical 
problems, API speakers assert. 


Reaction Motors sees corporate 
sales growth ahead from sales of 
medium-energy rocket fuels. 


New inquiry pends on use of in- 
secticides in aerial spraying of 
large geographic areas. 


Court denies Justice Dept. an ex- 
tension of time in which it may 
ask Du Pont for further data on 
nylon competition. 


NLRB rules “hot-cargo” clause 
illegal; bars further use in con- 
tracts between Teamsters and 


common Carriers. 


Morningstar-Nicol buys fifth com- 
pany, details diversification plans. 
WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


DECISION MAKER 

American Cyanamid’s “Weed” 
Malcolm: a portrait of a top 
chemical firm’s new president. 


RESEARCH 

Midwest Research Institute will 
use computer to screen 750,000 
chemical compounds for poten- 
tial commercial uses. 


SALES 
Systematized approach to product 


planning props Ansul Chemical’s 
future. 
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New fertilizer pilot plant reaches 
capacity operation. 


PRODUCTION 

Planned winterizing is chemical 
industry’s aspirin for cold weather 
headaches. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Midwest refinery undergoes $35- 
million modernization program— 
without layoffs. 


Management is guessing what's 
next in “fair trade” fight as federal 
court kills criminal antitrust case 
against pharmaceutical company. 


ENGINEERING 

International symposium reviews 
progress along four routes to 
fresh water from brine. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


SPECIALTIES 

How to sell to the New York Port 
Authority—a giant customer for 
detergents, waxes and other spe- 
cialties. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 


MARKETS 

Chemical growth in Southern 
U. S. outsteps expansion in other 
sections of the country. 


SPECIAL REPORT 

Pattern of U.S. antitrust enforce- 
ment is changing. Here’s what 
you should know about it. 


CHARTING BUSINESS 
France has big uranium metal 
expansion on the way. 


Chemical Week (including Chemical Specialties and Chemical Industries) is published weekly 
by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., a York 36, 
d-class mail privileges authorized at Philadelphia, 


N. Y. Printed in U.S.A 
© Copyright 1957 by McGraw-Hill 
Possessions ; 


, Canada; $15, other Western Hemisphere countries; $25, all other countries. Also see p. 12, 


Watch CW Grow — 39,807 copies of this issue printed 





Decision Makers 


Things don’t happen, people 
make them happen. 

That belief has been a key- 
stone of CHEMICAL WEEK’s 
philosophy since its inception. 
It has been drummed into new 
reporters and writers as they 
have joined the staff, and it 
has been constantly reiterated 
to the “old hands,” lest they 
forget. Whenever possible, we 
have reported and interpreted 
the significant news in terms 
of the men and women who 
have made that news. 

In a new feature we're in- 
troducing this week, we move 
one logical step farther. “De- 
cision Maker”—which makes its 
bow on page 30—will concen- 
trate more on an industry leader 
himself than on his job, in the 
belief that a top-level position 
isn’t simply filled—it’s shaped 
by the incumbent to fit his 
temperament and_ philosophy. 
An organization thus becomes, 
in Emerson’s words, “the length- 
ened shadow of one man.” 

The subject of our first prob- 
ing analysis is “Weed” Malcolm, 
new president of American 
Cyanamid. This penetrating 
portrait represents the essence 
of many interviews—with Mal- 
colm himself, with personal 
friends and with business as- 
sociates in Cyanamid and else- 
where. 

If we have succeeded in 
giving you a picture of the man 
—a composite picture as free 
of subjective bias as we could 
make it—you yourself can con- 
clude, from the evidence pre- 
sented, how his tenure as Cya- 
namid’s president is likely to 
affect the company. 

“Decision Maker” won’t nec- 
essarily be a regular weekly 
feature; it will appear only when 
a top-level management man is 
involved in news of first-order 
significance. Only then will the 
time and effort required for the 
reporting-in-depth be justified in 
terms of the article’s value to 
you. 

Howard C. E. Johnson 
Editor-in-Chief 
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Decision Makers 


Things don’t happen, people 
make them happen. 

That belief has been a key- 
stone of CHEMICAL WEEK’s 
philosophy since its inception. 
It has been drummed into new 
reporters and writers as they 
have joined the staff, and it 
has been constantly reiterated 
to the “old hands,” lest they 
forget. Whenever possible, we 
have reported and interpreted 
the significant news in terms 
of the men and women who 
have made that news. 

In a new feature we’re in- 
troducing this week, we move 
one logical step farther. “De- 
cision Maker”—which makes its 
bow on page 30—will concen- 
trate more on an industry leader 
himself than on his job, in the 
belief that a top-level position 
isn’t simply filled—it’s shaped 
by the incumbent to fit his 
temperament and_ philosophy. 
An organization thus becomes, 
in Emerson’s words, “the length- 
ened shadow of one man.” 

The subject of our first prob- 
ing analysis is “Weed” Malcolm, 
new president of American 
Cyanamid. This penetrating 
portrait represents the essence 
of many interviews—with Mal- 
colm himself, with personal 
friends and with business as- 
sociates in Cyanamid and else- 
where. 

If we have succeeded in 
giving you a picture of the man 
—a composite picture as free 
of: subjective bias as we could 
make it—you yourself can con- 
clude, from the evidence pre- 
sented, how his tenure as Cya- 
namid’s president is likely to 
affect the company. 

“Decision Maker” won't nec- 
essarily be a regular weekly 
feature; it will appear only when 
a top-level management man is 
involved in news of first-order 
significance. Only then will the 
time and effort required for the 
reporting-in-depth be justified in 
terms of the article’s value to 
you. 

Howard C. E. Johnson 
Editor-in-Chief 





THE MAN WITH THE 


A Chemical Company, already using 43 different 


sizes and types of Multiwalls, . 


planned to add new products to 
its line. Union Packaging Spe- 
cialist Don Deininger recom- 
mended a simplification of Multi- 
wall specifications and inventory. 
Union prepared a Specifications 
Manual for the manufacturer, 
also simplified, unified and mod- 
ernized his bag designs. 


Results: user reported: (1) Union’s recommend- 
ations for re-designing bag sizes and constructions 
in some instances saved as much as $8 per M. 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better ; 
planning 


Dee 











«| MULTIWALL 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
DON DEININGER 


Saves 


Multiwall 


user 


$8 per M 
through 
specifications 


review 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-point 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


if @ DESIGN 


) 
|e EQUIPMENT 
@ CONSTRUCTION 
| _ | @ SPECIFICATION CONTROL 


@ PLANT SURVEY 


(2) The new Specifications book enabled the cust- 
, omer to order bags more easily 


and accurately. It also simplified 
his inventory control. 
(3) The new designs established 
a visual relationship between his 
family of products, enabled his 
sales force to do a better mer- 
chandising job. 

This is a typical example of 


~ Union’s 5-Point Multiwall Plan 
in action. Perhaps it can produce gains in your own 
Multiwall packaging operation. Write for addi- 
tional information. 








UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 








UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 


233 BROADWAY, 


NEW VORK 7, 


N. Y. 
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WESTVACO™ 
SODA ASH 


starts purer than the 


hi ba y 
shipping ‘specs for 


manufactured’ soda ash... 


but you pay no premium for the extra quality 


It’s a fact! Westvaco Soda Ash is low in iron and 
insoluble residues. Derived from natural sodium 
sesquicarbonate, it contains less sodium chloride 
and sodium sulfate to begin with than other fin- 
ished soda ash, too. 


And, in addition to exceptional chemical purity, 
Westvaco Soda Ash has unique physical properties 
as well. It disperses and dissolves quickly, flows 


freely and has fewer fines and less tendency to dust. 


As a result Westvaco Soda Ash is easier to handle, 
cuts production costs and has other practical ad- 
vantages in many soda ash applications. 


We will be glad to send samples and quote on your 
needs to demonstrate that Westvaco superior qual- 
ity costs you no more, 


Westvaco Chior-Alkali Division 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 





161 E. 42nd St., New York 17 Chicago St. Lovis Denver Philadelphia So. Charleston, W. Va. 
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AMOCO CHEMICALS-A NEW 


What’s up at Amoco Chemicals? 


To make AMOCO Chemicals Corporation a new resource for ideas in the 
field of chemistry, chemical research and chemical products, we have 
some significant developments under way. 


New Aromatic Acids Plant. A plant in which we 
shall manufacture aromatic acids, utilizing a new 
process, is now under construction near Joliet, 
Illinois. The plant will be on stream in 1958. Initial 
capacity will be 60 million pounds of acids. The 
unique, two-step process will permit us to offer 
finished products of unusually high purity. Products 
to be made there include Phthalic Anhydride; 
lsophthalic, Terephthalic and Benzoic Acids. 


New Technical Service Laboratory. Customers 
need answers to technical problems quickly. To get 
answers for our customers quickly, we have estab- 
lished a new technical service laboratory in 
Chicago separate from our other research facili- 


AMOCO 


CHEMICALS 


CORPORATION 


910 S. Michigan Ave.* Chicago 809, Ill. 


ties. Our sales representatives call on the experi- 
enced research teams in these laboratories for 
help on customers’ problems. 


Typical Technical Service. Calking compound 
manufacturers needed better yardsticks for meas- 
uring the quality of finished products. Industry and 
government criteria showed “go” and “no go” but 
nothing in between. AMOCO Chemicals research 
men improved one test method and developed 
three new ones as part of their research program 
on the use of AMOCO Chemicals Polybutenes. 


How can AMOCO Chemicals help you? Will you 
write us or telephone for one of our representatives 
to call? Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


Jay H. Forrester, President of AMOCO 
Chemicals, reports on developments 
taking place at this new company. 








© [Sbecty! and Decyl Alcohols 
Detefgent Alkylate 7 
Rubber Plasticizers 
Alkanesulfoni¢ Acids. 
Benzene A 





Aromatic Solvents 
Petroleum Resins 

Drying Oils 
Hydrocarbon Plasticizers 
Methyl Mercaptan 


me - Petroleum Additive 


To come from 
AMOCO Chemicals 
Aromatic Acids— Phthalic Anhy 


dride, lsophthalic Acid, Tereph- 
thalic Acid, Benzoic Acid 
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Boating 


1/2 V2MEN 


Recipients of 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


Aluminum Company of America 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Potash & Chemical Co. 
Litt 1B 

Ames Laboratory, U.S.A.E.C. 
Anaconda Co. 

Uranivn 

Argonne National Laboratory 
Usiteriity-ot- Chiceae. conicoct 
Battelle Memorial Institute 
Licamtumvand liana 

Beryllium Corp. of America 
Bery . 

Blaw-Knox Co. 
Blockson Chemical Co. 

Uranium 

Brookhaven National Laboratory 
t ” 

Brush Beryllium Co. 

Beryllium 

Callery Chemi 

Boron 

Carborundum Metals Co., The 
Catalytic Construction Co. 
Chemical Construction Corp. 

Uranium and Nickel 

Climax Uranium Co. 


Columbia-National Corp. 
Zirconium and Hafnium 


Honoring Chemical Engineering Contributions to 


On Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 3, 1957, the hustle and bus- 


tle so characteristic of Chem 


Show Week will let up for a 
few hours, the thousands of 
lights brightening the more- 
than-500 booths at New York’s 
massive Coliseum will.snap off, 
and the chemical process in- 
dustries will pause to salute a 
monumental chemical: engi- 


neering achievement. 


In the Grand Ballroom of the 
world-famed Waldorf-Astoria, 
notables from industry, educa- 


tion and government will gath- 


er to pay tribute to the 77 or- 
ganizations listed above, for 
their pioneering application of 
chemical engineering princi- 
ples and processes to the ex- 
tractive metallurgy of atomic 
age metals. Their accomplish- 
ments will be recognized by 
the presentation of the coveted 
Award for Chemical Engineer- 
ing Achievement, sponsored 
since 1933 by CHEMICAL ENGI- 
NEERING on behalf of the chem- 


ical engineering profession. 


Recipients of this, the third 
group award in the history of 


a 


the honor, were selected by al- 
most unanimous vote of the 
Award Committee of 90 senior 
chemical engineering educators 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Walter G. Whitman of M.I.T. 


In little more than a decade, 
uranium, plutonium, thorium, 
zirconium and hafnium, tanta- 
lum and columbium, lithium, 
boron, beryllium and the rare 
earth metals have zoomed from 
only names in the Periodic 
Table to, in many cases, ton- 
nage production. Along with 


three “older” metals—alumi- 
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Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp. 


Crane Co. 


Dorr-Oliver, Inc. 
Dow Chemical Co., The 
E. 1. duPont deNemours & Co., Inc. 


Electro Metallurgical Co. (Div. Union 
Carbide Corp.) 


Fansteel Metallurgical Corp. 
Foote Mineral Co. 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 


General Electric Co. 


Goodyear Atomic Corp. (Div. The Good- 


year Tire and Rubber Co. 
W.R. Grace Co. 
Rare Earths 
Harshaw Chemical Co., The 
Hooker Electrochemical Co 


Horizons, Inc 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 


Kawecki Chemical Co. 


Kennametal Inc 

Kerr-McGee Oil Industries, Inc. 
Knowles Associates 

Lindsay Chemical Co. 

Lithium core: of America 
Acthue D. Little, Inc. 


Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory 


Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Maywood Chemical Works 
Metal Hydrides, Inc. 

Mines Bevelcwacent. Inc. 
National Research Corp. 
National Lead Co. 


Nuclear Metals, Inc. 


Oak Ridge Laboratories (of Union Car- 


bide Nuclear Co.) 
Olin Mothieson Chemical Corp. 
Permutit Co., The 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Quebec Iron and Titanium Corp. 
Tit um 


Reynolds Metals Co 

Rohm and Haas Co. 

Rust Engineering Co. 

Sherritt- Getion Mines, Ltd. 
Singavasior and Breyer 

Stanford Research ipstitiete 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Stocewidesat tadulaciorine Co. 
Titanium taials Cora tot America 
Union Carbide Nuclear Co. 
United States Borax and Chemical Corp. 
u. S. Bureau of Mines 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals Div., National 
Distillers and Chemical Corp. 


U. S. Phosphoric Products Div., Tennes- 
see Corporation 


Uranium Reduction Co. 
Vestceudlleoon Corp. of America 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Vitro Ceew. of America 

Wah Chang Corp. 

Zirconium, Hafniunt 


Pa umbium 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Award 











the Extractive Metallurgy of Atomic Age Metals 


num, nickel and titanium— 
they are uniquely the products 
of chemical metallurgy ... the 
application of ion exchange, sol- 
vent extraction, chemical pre- 
cipitation and other processing 
tools of the chemical engineer 
to the extraction of metals from 


their ores. 


Dr. Zay Jefferies, noted met- 
allurgical engineer and for- 
mer vice president and general 


manager of the chemical de- 


partment of the General 


Electric Co., will deliver the 


evening’s keynote address: 


Chemical Engineering and Ex- 
tractive Metallurgy—A Fruit- 
ful Partnership. Dr. Whitman 
will make the presentation. 
Jesse C. Johnson, director, raw 
materials division, U. S. Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, will ac- 
cept the 1957 Award in behalf 


of government and industry. 


On the dais, in the audience 
... nearly 2000 engineers and 
executives from leading chem- 
ical and metallurgical compa- 


nies, research and engineering 


organizations in industry and © 


government. You too, are in- 


vited. The form below is for 


your convenience. 


Reception 7 p.m. — Black Tie 


— Dinner 8 p.m. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AWARD 
Room 2400 

330 West 42nd Street 

New York 36, New York 


Please make the following reservations for the 
Chemical Engineering Achievement Award Din- 
ner. My check for $ payable to 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING AWARD, is enclosed. 
The subscription price of $25 per ticket includes 
the reception as well as dinner, wines and 
gratuities. . 


Mail tickets to: 


’ Note: Reservations close Wednesday, November 
20, 1957. After this date refunds cannot be 
made. Please list your name, title, company and 
city (and those of your guests) on a separate 
sheet of paper as they should appeor in the 
printed seating list. 
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Exceptional lubricating properties make sperm oil an essential ingredient in high quality cutting oils for precision machining. 


Industry Rediscovers Finest Lubricant 


If you have high speed, high temperature 
industrial lubricating problems. ..or need 
a lubricant which plates out to give a 
strong and continuous film on metallic 
surfaces...ADM Spermoils are of interest 
to you. In addition, they meet the needs 
for a lubricant with an affinity for metallic 
surfaces and scarcely change viscosity 
through wide extremes of temperature. 

Sperm oil is remarkable because it is 
largely made up of the higher fatty alco- 
hol esters of the higher fatty acids. 

It resists oxidation and is non-corrosive. 
Sperm oil’s unsaturation is practically all 
mono-unsaturation. Each molecule of the 
ester contains but one double bond in 
each of the fatty acid and alcohol parts 
of the ester. 


45° (N. W.) and 38° (N. W.) 

Two particularly interesting ADM 
sperm oils are ADM 45° (N.W.) and 
ADM 38° (N.W.) Spermoil. The tempera- 
tures refer to maximum cloud point, or 
degrees F. at which first signs of cloudi- 
ness appear. 

Both these oils are pressed, pale yellow 


liquids. Sperm oils are among the most 
stable, naturally derived oils. They resist 
decomposition even when heated up into 
the 400-500° F. range. They have a pour 
point about 2° below their cloud points. 
Below the pour point they remain in a 
semi-solid state down to extremely low 
temperatures. 


Sulfurized Easily 

ADM’s Natural Winter Spermoils are 
sulfurized easily, making them especially 
fine as boundary lubricants, cutting oils, 
extreme pressure lubricants, crank case 
oils, and gear lubricants. 

Many other problems. . . for example, 
leather treating, bimetal lubrication, rust 
prevention, and metal stamping .. . find 
new, better solutions in ADM Spermoils. 
Chances are you can use sperm oil profit- 
ably in your business, too. Perhaps 
Archer-Daniels-Midland, the world’s larg- 
est and oldest processer and supplier of 
sperm oil can help you. Write today for 
18-page bulletin which gives more facts 
plus locations of technical sales personnel 
nearest you. Ask for Bulletin 904A. 
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Why you can make better 
surfactants with ADM’s 
Lauryl and Myristyl Adols 


A good many people who have an interest in surface 
active agents feel a fondness for ADM’s line of lauryl 
and myristyl alcohols . . . tradenamed Adols. They use 
them for anionic surfactants and cationic quaternary 
germicides and surfactants. 

Some of the most often mentioned reasons for repeat 
orders on Adols include: 

@ Exceptional water solubility of finished products. 

e More stable products than petroleum derivatives provide. 

e Most desirable surface tension characteristics. 

@ Smaller bubbles than similar compounds made from petro- 

leum derivatives. 

Adols in the Cy to Cis chain lengths neither volatilize 
nor have as much odor as the short chains do. They 
are softer and easier to use than the longer chain lengths, 
have excellent emollient features, and have optimum 
surface active characteristics. 

ADM’s Adols are particularly noted for their freedom 
from traces of hydrocarbons because of unique produc- 
tion methods. 

When you want a reliable source . . . or when you 
need special help on surfactant problems . . . call on 
ADM for the most complete line of lauryl and myristyl 
alcohols available. 

















Macro-photo shows how ADM sulfonated lauryl alcohols affect surface 
tension. Surfactant made from Adol 14 has been added to water in beaker 
at right. Dramatic reduction in capillary rise shows why ADM lauryl alcohols 
are chosen for surfactants where maximum surface active characteristics 
are desired, 


OTHER ADM PRODUCTS: Linseed, Soybean and Marine Oils, Paint Vehicles, Synthetic 
and Natural Resins, Vinyl! Plasticizers, Fatty Acids and Alcohols, Hydrogenated Glycerides, 
Foundry Binders, Industrial Cereals, Vegetable Proteins, Wheat Flour, Dehydrated 
Alfalfa, Livestock, Poultry Feeds, Olefins and Hydrocarbons, 





Lhemifats from Nature’s Wondrous Warehouse 
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A glass ball and socket arrangement like the one shown here 
speeds vacuum distillation by making set-ups quick and 
easy. It gives an excellent stirring connection which in the 
ADM research laboratory has been used even at .05 mm 
Mercury vacuum. The ground glass seat fits better as it 
wears and the ball and sock- 
et type of bearing not only 
runs more freely than other 
types, but also has a “‘uni- 
versal joint”’ type of flexi- 
bility which permits the 
motor to be slightly off 
center. 

ADM researchers now 
assemble it from standard 
taper connections, and find 
it works with either a metal 
or glass stirrer. They use a 
dab of Admex 710 (an ADM 
plasticizer) to seal and lu- 
bricate the joint. Equip- 
ment can be set up in a jiffy 
—even without rubber con- 
nections by using glass-to- 
glass seal or special cement. 








Further notes on Alpha Olefins 


Even though alpha olefins have been around long enough 
to get into commercial production, many people still haven’t 
had a chance to get acquainted with them. A few more 
words in their behalf seem fitting. 

Areas in which alpha olefins stir up interest are so varied 
that these highly reactive chemicals almost sound like a 
cure-all remedy. They aren’t. But they are startling new 
building blocks, both for chemical intermediates and as 
reactants to modify existing products. 

Consider them if you are involved with viscosity index 
improvers, pour-point depressants, detergents, lead scav- 
engers, leather treating, textile and paper chemicals, adhe- 
sives, plastics, polymers, or protective coatings ... just to 
name a few. 

Here’s why: Straight-chain C.2 to Cis olefins with the 
unsaturation between the 1 and 2 carbon atoms come from 
the dehydration of purified fatty alcohols of known com- 
position and chain length. They attain final purities better 
than 90 “,. These slender, straight molecules have remarkable 
metal-wetting properties. They form completely different 
products than olefins with side chains previously available. 
They generally react smoothly because of their known 
structure. When reacted, their derivatives are more stable 
against oxidation than those of the branched chain (petro- 
leum-derived) olefins. They resist break-down under shear. 

There’s much more you should know about alpha olefins. 
Write us. We can send literature, data sheets . . . perhaps 
even a sample to evaluate. 


farcher- 
Paniels- 
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N ew Tar Acids Booklet. ..Yours for the asking 


Barrett has just recently completed this 90-page brochure, 
which will serve as an invaluable reference work to those 
interested in phenols, cresols, cresylic acids and xylenols. | 


Here you’ll find a complete rundown on the chemical and 
physical properties of Barrett Tar Acids... along with the vital 
data on reactions in principal applications. Drop us a postcard 
and we'll be glad to mail you your free copy! 


BARRETT CHEMICALS 


BARRETT DIVISION, Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation, 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. in Canada: The Barrett Co., Ltd., 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, P.Q. 


OVER 100 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
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O'P? T1340 ® 


Pascagoula, Miss. 


To THE Epitor: In the “Expansion” 
section of CHEMICAL WEEK (Oct. /2, 
p. 49), the following was noticed: 
“Ammonia-Phosphoric Acid: Coastal 
Chemical Corp. and First Mississippi 

. now abuilding near Pascagoula, 
a 

Please correct me if I am wrong, 
and I'll retract my question with a 
sincere apology, but isn’t Pascagoula 
in Mississippi and not in Louisiana? 
I was born and raised in Bay St. Louis, 
Miss., which is a small village ap- 
proximately 70 miles west of Pasca- 
goula. If Louisiana has a town by this 
name, I am ignorant of the fact. 

FRANK KIEFER 

Process Engineer 

Walter Kidde Engineers, S. W. 
Houston, Tex. 


Reader Kiefer is right. We put 
Pascagoula in the wrong state——Eb. 


Views from the Industry 


To THE Epitor: I read with great 
interest your pioneering effort, “A 
Look at a Little-Known Specialties 
Market” (Oct. 5, p. 85); and while 
the article was good, there are certain 
criticisms of it that come to mind. 
First of all, our company maintains 
two complete research laboratories (in 
Cambridge, Mass., and in New York 
City), completely staffed and with the 
utmost in biochemical and physical 
equipment for the express purpose of 
constantly applying (and also initiat- 
ing) new research products and ma- 
terials in this field. As a result... 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinion from readers. The only 
requirements: that they be perti- 
nent, as brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, 
Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 


Chemical 


York 36, N.Y. 











we are confident that we can .. . of- 
fer basic scientific products rather 
than gimmicks. 

The second critical comment I have 
to offer is with the erroneous impres- 
sion that these fluids are put together 
in haphazard fashion; quite the con- 
trary, our fluids are carefully field- 
tested prior to their being placed on 
the market, after which strict control 
chemistry is performed on_ each 
LOG. 5 cers 

JEROME F. FREDRICK 
Director 

New York Research Labs. 
The Dodge Chemical Co. 
New York 


To THE EDITOR: . . . We are the 
oldest and we believe the largest firm 
in the embalming chemical field. I 
have been with this company for 
many years, and this is the first time 
any publication, outside the funeral in- 
dustry, has written an article (Oct. 
5, p. 85) on the embalming materials 
used in this industry. 

I want to compliment [the 
writer] first on the very interesting 
manner of presenting these facts. 
Furthermore, I think, to a large ex- 
tent, the findings are correct... . 

PauL A. PENCE 
General Manager 
Funeral Division 
The Champion Co. 
Springfield, O. 


Wrong-Tracked 


To THE Epitor: On the map (CW, 
Oct. 12, p. 75), you show the distance 
from Memphis to Louisville as 813 
miles and to Cincinnati 927 miles. 
Both of these are about twice as far 
as actual. This must be by way of 
Chicago. Could the artist have used 
Rand McNally’s driving time as 
mileage? 

This has no detracting value on the 
article, which is well done. 


GRANT P. LAWLESS 
Johnson’s Wax Co. 
Racine, Wis. 


Using data in “Official Railway 
Guide,” our eyes got shunted onto 
the wrong track. The 927-mile figure 
that we used is the entire length of 
the L&N’s Cincinnati-to-New Orleans 


line; the Memphis-bound _ traveler 
would traverse only 494 of those 
miles. On that same line, the Louis- 
ville-to-Memphis ride is 380 miles. 

But a Cincinnatian who bought a 
927-mile ticket on the strength of our 
Memphis regional map wouldn't be 
doing too badly, at that—he’ll arrive 
in New Orleans in time for CW’s 
Louisiana (statewide) regional article, 
tentatively scheduled for our Dec. 7 
issue. 


Enjoyable Outlook 


To THE Epitor: I enjoyed very 
much CW’s article (Oct. 26) on the 
plastics outlook. I believe it is a fine 
and astute job. 

M. J. TIERNEY 
Naugatuck Chemical 
Naugatuck, Conn. 


How Much of What? 


To THE EpiTor: The otherwise ex- 
cellent report on petrochemicals (Sept. 
28) is made a little obscure by its 
use of terms “chemicals,” “chemical 
and allied products” and “chemical 
process industries” as synonymous de- 
scriptions. 

Petrochemical output of $4.2 billion 
in 1956 corresponded to 55% of the 
total production of “chemicals” of 
$7.8 billion, but to only 1742% of 
the value of production of “chemical 
and allied products” as defined by 
SIC, of circa $24 billion. 

What it was, in relation to the out- 
put of the “chemical process in- 
dustries” such as glass and rubber 
manufacture, sugar refining, would 
appear to be of little significance. 

Such transcendentalism in your 
terms makes one feel with Bunthorne 
that “the meaning doesn’t matter if 
it’s only idle chatter, etc.”—a feeling 
not entirely appropriate to the read- 
ing of a CW Report. 

K. H. CHEETHAM 
Willowdale, Ont., Can. 


Reader Cheetham has a point. We 
compounded confusion by failing to 
distinguish clearly between “chemi- 
cals” ($8 billion a year), “chemical 
and allied products” ($24 billion a 
year), and the “chemical process in- 
dustries”’ ($72 billion a year).—Eb. 
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UV 9 Absorber 


To THE Epitor: I would like to call 
your attention to an error in the item 
on Dow’s entry into the ultraviolet 
absorber field (Technology Newsletter, 
Oct. 26). Cyanamid’s commercially 
available UV Absorber was incorrectly 
named. 

We offer commercial quantities of 
UV 9 Ultraviolet Absorber. UV 9 is 
our trademark for 2-hydroxy-4-meth- 
oxybenzophenone. This fact was cor- 
rectly reported in your article (May 
4, p. 40) titled “New Way to Protect 
Products from the Sun.” 

J. ARNDT WEICKSEL 
Product Service Manager 
American Cyanamid Co. 

New York 


MEETINGS 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., seventh 
semiannual meeting and winter confer- 
ence, Hotel Statler, New York, Nov. 26. 


North Central Weed Control Confer- 
ence, 14th annual meeting and exhibit, 
Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Dec. 10-12. 


1958 Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show, International Amphitheatre, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 27-30. 


Society of the Plastic Industry, re- 
inforced plastics division, 13th annual 
technical and management conference 
and industry exhibit, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 4-6. 


Philadelphia Section of the American 
Chemical Society, second Delaware Val- 
ley regional meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 5. 


National Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 
14th annual conference, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco, March 17-21. 


Caiifornia Section of the American 
Chemical Society, Pacific Chemical Ex- 
position, Civic Center Exhibit Hall, San 
Francisco, April 12-17. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, ninth coating conference, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa., 
May 14-16. 


American Institute of Mining, Metal- 
lurgical: and Petroleum Engineers, Ni- 
agara frontier section, third annual re- 
active metals conference, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, May 27-29. 


Western Packaging & Materials Hand- 
ling Exposition, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, Aug. 11-13. 





CHEMISTRY at work 


=) How ASP 400's freedom from 
trouble-making ions contributes to 
stability in PVA and latex paints 
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Range In Parts Per Million 


M & Cc ASPs Dissolved matter which causes instability 
285 and poor film integrity In PVA and tatex 
195* systems 


ee- MAGNESIUM SILICATES 


280 800 
CALCIUM CARBONATES 


480 


*ASP 400 
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Harmful Water-Soluble Ion Concentration Test: 20 g of each extender 
pigment shaken thoroughly with 500 ml distilled water; 

pigment allowed to settle; clear supernant water titrated with a 
standard organic sequestering compound using Eriochrome Black T 
as indicator. Chart shows “‘hardness’’ results. 


ASP 400 Extender Pigment Report: As the test proves, 
ASP 400 promotes chemical stability in water-based paints by 
containing from 31% to 93% less water-soluble ions than other types 
of ‘‘inert” pigments. Other ASP 400 advantages include: 
(a) chemical compatibility; (b) perfect blending with other pigments; 
(c) uniform particle shape and size; (d) non-abrasive; 
(e) less dispersion time; (f) ease of formulation; (g) reduced costs; 
(h) superior flow, workability, finish. 

Our business is to supply low-cost, nature-given materials that are 


process-engineered to make things go smoothly in your plant... 
well in your markets. Use the coupon. 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


4346 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, N. J. For more data. see 
> 


Chemical Materials 
Catalog 
Pages 330-334 


I'm interested in a natural mineral product for 





Send: Detailed paint literature Free samples 


name. title 





company 





address. 





city. state. 





CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
4346 Essex Turnpike, Menio Park, N.J. 


Leaders in creative use of non-metallic minerals 
ATTAPULGITE (Attapulgus) 

ACTIVATED BAUXITE (Porocel) 

KAOLIN (Edgar « ASPs) 

LIMESTONE (Chemstone) 

SPEEDI-DRI FLOOR ABSORBENTS 


SERVICE AND STOCKS 
IN 30 CITIES 
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385 Madison Avenue 





SS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 


New York 17, N. Y. 





$11 MILLION ETHYLENE OXIDE-GLYCOL PLANT 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION FOR 
CALCASIEU CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Capacity to be 60,000,000 Ibs./year of ethylene oxide or 
8,000,000 gallons/year of glycol 


Utilizing the process developed by Shell Devel- 
opment Company, The Lummus Company has 
designed and engineered, and is now construct- 
ing an $11 million ethylene oxide and glycol 
plant for Caleasieu Chemical Corporation at 
Lake Charles, La. 

When construction is completed by Lummus 


early in 1958, the facility will be staffed and 
operated by 50 employees of Petroleum Chemi- 
cals, Ine. P.C.I. will also supply ethylene raw 
material to the new plant, from an adjacent 
ethylene unit designed and now under construc- 
tion by The Lummus Company. 

The Shell Process, which offers the advan- 
tages of unusually high yields and virtual elimi- 
nation of the waste disposal problems encoun- 


tered in the Chlorohydrin Process, is conducted 
in two steps. The first step is direct catalytic 
oxidation of ethylene with oxygen in fixed bed 
reactors. Here ethylene oxide, valuable petro- 
chemical intermediate, is produced for use by 
manufacturers of detergents and other surface 
active agents, plasticizers, solvents, textiles, 
drugs and many other petrochemical compounds. 

The second step of the Shell Process calls for 
thermal hydration of ethylene oxide to ethylene 
glycol, essential to manufacturers of anti-freeze, 
explosives, plasticizers, fibers, resins, hydraulic 
fluids and many more chemical products. 

This is the third ethylene oxide unit currently 
in construction by Lummus, based upon the 
Shell Process. For ethylene oxide and ethylene 

glycol, or for any type of 
chemical or petrochemical 
plant, Lummus’ half century 
of world-wide experience is 
at your disposal. 

THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 
385 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Engineering 
and Sales Offices and Subsi- 
diaries: New York, Houston, 
Baton Rouge, Montreal, Lon- 
don, Paris, The Hague, Bom- 
bay. Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Caracas. Engineering Devel- 
opment Center: Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Model used by Lummus in engineering of Calcasieu Ethylene Oxide-Glycol Plant. 
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Midcontinent petrochemical makers who eye Canadian natural 
gas as a future source of supply may well have to look elsewhere. Canada 
is re-evaluating the desirability of tapping its Trans-Canada pipeline near 
Winnepeg, Manitoba, in order to send gas south through North Dakota 
into the U.S. Middle West. And much current political opinion in Canada 
favors a decision to keep the gas “at home” for use farther east. 





The new attitude is a reflection of Prime Minister John Diefen- 
baker’s campaign position against the export of gas. Although the former 
minister of trade, C. D. Howe, had previously given Midwestern 
Gas Transmission Co. assurances of a permit for export of dominion gas, 
Diefenbaker has appointed a commission to study the matter, and this 
group may decide it’s not “essential” to export gas to the U.S. 


It’s unlikely that the commission’s report will be out before 
next June, however—and it’s likely that Diefenbaker will decide to call 
an election then that could increase his parliamentary majority. Because 
the export of gas hinges on the public attitude expressed at that time, 
Midwestern Gas hasn’t written off its chances of getting the permit. It 
points out, too, that the 200 million cu. ft./day which it would take is 
just a small portion of the Trans-Canada line’s capacity. 


It should be pointed out, also, that Canadians in the eastern 
provinces have been most strongly opposed to gas export. There seems to 


be little opposition to the piping of gas from the Alberta oil fields to 
the Pacific Coast states. 
e 


Tentative plans to exploit the New Jersey ilmenite deposits 
for their titanium values were outlined last week by American Smelting 
& Refining Co. ‘Asarco, which has already optioned several thousand 
acres of land in mideastern New Jersey between Lakehurst and the 
Atlantic Ocean, is still evaluating its ilmenite find. Should it prove out 
as well as indicated in early examinations (CW Business Newsletter, Dec. 
22, ’56), Asarco may begin the extensive dredging operation necessary 
to extract the sands in °59. 





Asarco’s interest in ilmenite and titanium springs from the 
program of diversification it’s been carrying out in recent years. Long 
known as a nonferrous metals producer, it has lately ventured into asbestos 
(its dredging operation in Canada’s Lake Asbestos is one of the largest 
programs of its kind) and has fluorspar and barite interests. Asarco says 
it will confine its ilmenite plans to sales of the concentrated ore—it won't 
seek to produce titanium dioxide pigments or metallic titanium. 


Monsanto’s acquisition of 50% interest in Plax Corp. is another 
get-together of plastic supplier and user. Monsanto has a 60-million-lbs.-a- 
year polyethylene plant in Texas City, Tex.; Plax is the largest producer of 
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blown polyethylene squeeze bottles. Monsanto is also a top supplier 


of polystyrene, another plastic used in quantity by Plax, which produces 
plastic sheet as well as blown and molded articles. 


Monsanto got the half-interest in Plax from Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co., by exchanging 325,000 shares of unissued Monsanto common stock 
(with a current market value of more than $10 million) for 250,000 shares 
of Plax common. O-I had purchased these shares in 1953 for about $8 mil- 
lion. The remaining half interest in Plax is held by Emhart Mfg. Co. (Hart- 
ford, Conn.), makers of glass-bottle manufacturing equipment. 


That “billion dollar” uranium find in Ohio is greatly exaggerated, 
state and U. S. geologists told CW last week. The find, a bed of uranium- 
bearing ore 5-20 miles wide, running north-south for 200 miles through | 
Ohio, is an accumulation of black shale. Geologists say it has been known 
for some time, but is so low in uranium values that it is not of commercial 
value. Experts term as “quixotic” the plans of a retired, 77-year-old geolo- 
gist named Laurence Huntington to extract the uranium, compare the 
extraction processes to those designed to get gold from sea water. 





Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. won’t build an aluminum 
plant in Washington state, and has withdrawn from participation in plan- 
ning a nearby hydroelectric project, the Wells Dam. Kaiser, which had 
invested some $200,000 in engineering studies for the dam and the reduc- 
tion plant, finally decided that rising construction and power costs would 
make such an aluminum plant economically unfeasible at this time. The 
414,000-kw. dam and power project will likely cost more than $110 million. 





The firm, incidentally, has just begun operation of aluminum 
production facilities at Ravenswood, W. Va. 


Chemical companies continue high cash dividend payments, 
according to the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Chemical manufacturing firms 
publicly reporting dividends paid out $23.4 million in October of this year, 
compared with $22.4 million in the same month in ’56. For the chemical 
industry, the 10-months cumulative total for this year is $669.5 million in 
disbursements; last year, the mark was $635.1 million. Industry as a whole 
reports an October figure slightly below last year’s, although the 10-months 
total is considerably higher. 





Merger of Canada’s chemical labor unions is in the wind. Next 
fortnight in Montreal, the Federation Nationale des Travailleurs de I’Indus- 
trie Chimique (National Federation of Chemical Industry Workers) will 
convene to decide whether its 13 bargaining units in Quebec, representing 
about 4,500 employees, should affiliate with Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers. If the merger goes through, OCAW and International Chemical 
Workers Union will each have about 12,000 members in Canada. 
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PLANNING A PLANT 
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You can’t afford to settle for less than you need 
in your new plant site. If you have been looking 
and haven’t found what you want, look next at The 
Land of Plenty. 

Here, you may find just what you need — vast stores 
of raw materials, accessibility to markets, good power 
and water, dependable transportation. Workers are 
plentiful and home-rooted. Tax rates are fair. Com- 
munities are clean and progressive. Add the fine Port 
of Norfolk on famed Hampton Roads, fair real estate 
values, and a host of other industrial advantages, and 
you will understand why 255 new plants have located 
here in the last four years alone. 

Get all the facts about this progressive area. 

Trained Norfolk and Western plant location 
specialists will be glad to help you find the site you 
need. They'll work with you quickly, quietly, con- 
fidentially, and without obligation. 












































Write, Wire or Call— 














L. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 
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Efficiency 


When tough jobs look 2acy... 
swinging dong to completion quickly. 
econonucally and exactly a¢ 
Spetitied.. thal’ affcienty.. routine 


with Frown & Kool in 


engineeting a COMStuCLION. 


Brown & Roor, Inc. 


€ 


FEST OFFICE BOX 3, NOUSTON 1, VFERAS 


No. One Wall Street, New York 5, New York 

Brown & Root de Mexico, S.A. de C.V., Mexico City, Mexico 
Brown & Root Construtciones, $.A., Caracas, Venezuela 
Brown & Root, Ltd., Edmonton and Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Brown & Root, S.A., Panama City, Panama 


Brown & Root, LTDA., Santos, Sado Paulo, Brazil 


CABLE ADDRESS—BROWNBILT 
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WIDE WORLD 


ODM’s Gray, API's Porter: Growing defense activity, pricing difficulties are the problems. 


Sounding the Alarm for Oil Processors 


Last week’s 37th annual meeting 
of the American Petroleum Institute 
in Chicago served to point up two 
broad areas of concern that seem like- 
ly to have increasing impact upon 
petrochemicals and possibly the chemi- 
cal industry generally. 

Worrying petrochemicals producers 
are (1) problems of meeting growing 
needs for raw materials, and (2) the 
growing bind of governmental restric- 
tion and interference in their opera- 
tions. 

For the expanding petrochemical 
industry, which will contribute 55% 
of the 1957 output value of all chemi- 
cal and allied products, and whose 
share is projected to increase to more 
than 70% in the next 10 years, these 
problems will affect the efficiency with 
which they can meet the growth chal- 
lenge. How well petrochemicals 
makers meet the challenge, moreover, 
will have an impact on the chemical 


process industries as a whole. 

Take the problem of finding new 
oil and gas reserves. Morgan Davis, 
president of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., said the percentage of dry wells 
drilled in domestic exploration had 
increased to 38% in the past five 
years, from 23% in the period 1937- 
41. And, he said, there has been a de- 
cline in the average amount of re- 
serves developed per completed well 
in the United States. 

Couple Davis’ remarks with the in- 
creased costs for exploration acre- 
age, higher costs for labor and equip- 
ment, and the push towards develop- 
ment of costly marginal lands under 
the Gulf of Mexico, and there seems to 
be no letup in sight for the pinch of 
declining profit margins. 

There’s a spillover, too, to other 
segments of the process industries. 
As plastic or synthetic fiber production 
grows, for example, it seems likely that 


the squeeze will also be put on users 
of such materials as ethylene or acrylo- 
nitrile. In addition, manufacturers are 
suffering from overcapacity that is con- 
tributing to lower product prices and 
a slimmer margin on operations. And, 
as API President Frank Porter care- 
fully pointed out, the chances of in- 
creasing margins through better pric- 
ing policies seem remote in the near 
future, particularly because of restric- 
tive legislation. 

Porter keynoted the feelings of other 
speakers in pointing out that petroleum 
processors must expect attacks from 
political sources. Natural gas legisla- 
tion, depletion tax allowance laws, 
and the problem of reconciling foreign 
crude oil import cutbacks with mount- 
ing costs of using domestic produc- 
tion—all targets for political machina- 
tions—are matters in which chemical 
makers that depend on _ petroleum 
products will find themselves vitally 
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concerned, especially during elections. 

Typifying government interest in 
the affairs of petroleum processors was 
Gordon Gray, director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization. 

It was the recommendation of 
ODM to seek voluntary curbs on 
foreign crude imports that affect 
cost of using more domestic crudes. 
Both East Coast and West Coast re- 
finers are concerned about the im- 
port problem. And there has been 
talk of extending such curbs to foreign 
refinery products, including petro- 
chemicals. 


Plastic Cartridge Test 


Roaring guns at the Army’s Aber- 
deen, Md., proving grounds soon will 
be pounding out the answer to the 
long-standing hopes of the plastic in- 
dustry for a heftier share of the na- 
tion’s defense business. In the next 
few weeks Army ballistics experts 
will run the final series of test-firings 
of a new plastic artillery cartridge 
casing. 

Since cartridges are discarded with 
each round of ammunition fired, a 
prodigious market awaits the pro- 
ducers whose materials are used in 
cartridges. Development of plastic 
casing—lightweight and cheaper than 
the traditional brass and steel cart- 
ridges—has been a major goal of mili- 
tary ammunition designers for nearly 
a decade. 

Within the last few weeks, Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory scientists (un- 
der contract from the Army) dis- 
closed the successful development of 
an injection-molded plastic cartridge 
to hold the propellent charge of the 
105-millimeter projectile. 

The cartridge casing is made from 
Cycolac—a high-impact styrene co- 
polymer produced by Borg-Warner’s 
Marbon Chemical division. Test- 
fired in a specially adopted 105-mm. 
howitzer at the Navy laboratory, the 
cartridge has been proved to with- 
stand the tremendous pressures gen- 
erated when a shell is fired. It has 
the marked advantages of being less 
than half the weight of metal cart- 
ridges and far cheaper to manu- 
facture. 

Principal advantages cited for the 
shells are ease of manufacture by 
plastic fabrication methods, and lower 
freight charges on transporting the 
light materials. 
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RMI's Young:  Cost-plus-fixed-fee 


contracts keep rocket profits down. 


In Rocket Fuels: 
Profits Come Later 


Reaction Motors, Inc., pioneer in 
both rocket fuels and rocket engines, 
last week told its story before New 
York financial experts. Its account 
provides a guide to the path of U. S. 
rocket-fuel research, and underscores 
the problems of doing research in a 
field in which the government is the 
only buyer. 

e RMI indicates that it has plenty 
of reason to believe that there’s good 
potential for liquid fuels—despite 
recent talk that solid propellents of- 
fer most promise. RMI is doing gov- 
ernment-sponsored research on both 
liquid and solid types. 

e There’s a market for _ inter- 
mediate-energy rocket fuels—both 
liquid and solid materials that are 
more potent energy sources than cur- 
rently used materials but which don’t 
fit the classification of “high”-energy 
fuels (such as the boron compounds). 

e Don’t look for immediate profit 
in new fuels—at least as long as con- 
tracts are on a_ cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis. Profits of RMI, which is doing 
cost-plus-fixed-fee government work, 
are limited to 6-7%, which means 
earnings in the 1.5-2% range after 
taxes. 

Profit Hope: RMI, a 15-year-old 
firm that has been 50% owned* by 

*The remaining 50% is held by some 400 stock- 
holders, the largest of whom is Laurance Rocke- 


feller, who holds about 20% of the total stock 
outstanding. 


Olin Mathieson since 1953, looks 
forward to fixed-price contracts (by 
59 or 60) that won’t put a ceiling on 
profits. RMI’s president, Raymond 
Young, also expressed hope that a 
better government missiles program 
would eliminate some of the annual 
funding restrictions and fears of cut- 
backs (RMI, although its contracts 
have been “stretched out” rather 
than cut, has had to lay off about 200 
workers—over 10% of its 1,900 work 
force—this year). 

While RMI has yet to realize the 
profits it seeks (estimates are that 
°S7 profits will be about the same as 
last year’s—roughly $1.45-1.50/share 
—with sales of almost $24 million— 
double the °56 mark), the company 
has managed to secure substantial gov- 
ernment contracts. It expects to have 
a backlog of $22 million by year’s 
end, roughly the °56 backlog figure. 

Among the projects in which it 
expects further government interest 
are an_ internal-combustion-engined 
plane-launching catapult for carrier 
use, a power plant for drone target 
planes, and a booster engine for inter- 
ceptors that could operate up to 75,- 
000 ft. 

These three big projects are spark- 
ing some of RMI’s fuel research. 
At least two of these projects might 
require a period-under-power in ex- 
cess of the 200 seconds typical of 
some ballistics missiles. Young indi- 
cates that liquids have a good chance 
in these motors. 

Conventional liquid rocket fuels 
can, of course, be adapted for these 
projects; but there’s some indica- 
tion that the intermediate-energy fuels 
RMI is developing would be denset 
substances fuels that would provide 
more power per unit of fuel space. 
RMI has already revealed its interest 
in “package” fuel units—readily 
stored, readily utilized, sealed contain- 
ers of liquid fuels. 


Tax on Pesticides 

Makers of agricultural chemicals 
are still loudly voicing disapproval of 
the National Audubon Society’s plan 
of last week for a 5% federal tax on 
manufacturers of insecticides. Insecti- 
cide makers agree that a federal tax 
would not be a workable or practical 
approach to the problem of pesticide 
hazards. And the tax proposal has lit- 
tle chance of materializing, they stress. 
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Nylon Action Halted 


Government antitrusters have lost in 
their move to use the seven-year-old 
Du Pont-Imperial Chemical Industries 
civil suit for a probe into why no new 
nylon-66 producer has come on the 
scene. 

Last week, Federal Judge Sylvester 
Ryan turned down a government plea 
that the federal court’s jurisdiction be 
extended for another two years. Gov- 
ernment attorneys wanted the addi- 
tional time to seek a tougher modifi- 
cation of the ’52 court ruling that Du 
Pont must license other companies to 
use its nylon patents—on a reasonable 
royalty basis—and must provide man- 
uals describing commercial methods 
of production. This ruling extended 
the federal court’s jurisdiction for five 
years. 

In turning down the government’s 
request, Judge Ryan said “there is 
no claim or suggestion that Du Pont 
has not lived up to the letter and 
spirit of the judgment.” He further 
ruled that an extension “would not aid 
competition but rather tend to stiffle 
it and prevent research and develop- 
ment of a new or improved product.” 

Main point of the government’s 
argument was that no new plants have 
been built to make nylon-66. This, 
however, was attributed to licensees’ 
disinterest or unwillingness to make 
the large capital expenditures re- 
quired. It was pointed out that Du 
Pont has granted the necessary li- 
censes to several firms. 


Mass Paper Walkout 


A wage dispute among Canadian 
pulp and paper workers last week re- 
sulted in one of British Columbia’s 
biggest strikes. Over 6,000 workers 
walked out of the province’s nine paper 
mills when a conciliation board re- 
jected their demands for a 124%% 
wage boost. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 
ers and the United Papermakers and 
Paper Mill Workers called the strike 
last Thursday after the board recom- 
mended only a 712% increase. The 
unions also rejected a suggestion of 
8'2% made in a minority report by 
a union representative. The unions 
and officials of the six companies in- 
volved indicated there is no immediate 
prospect of talks being resumed. 


LIONEL CRAWFORD 
Morningstar's Morningstar: Diversifi- 
cation is his growth route. 


Morningstar Adds One 


Just last week, New York adhesives 
and starches maker Morningstar-Nicol 
purchased Haberland Mfg. Co. (Clif- 
ton, N. J.), the latest in a string of 
five major acquisitions in the last two 
years. 

Since early °56, the company has, 
through exchanges of stock, bought 
Woerz Paste & Gum Co. (Los An- 
geles), Dilco Products, Inc. (Redwood 
City, Calif.), Los Angeles Paste Co. 
(Los Angeles), Federal Adhesives 
Corp. (New York), and now, Haber- 
land. 

During the same period, Morning- 
star organized a Canadian subsidiary 
in Toronto, built a $1-million plant in 
Hawthorne, N. J., and increased the 
capacity of its Chicago and St. Louis 
plants by 40% and 20%, respectively. 
In February of this year, it offered 
its first public stock issue—100,000 
shares. 

Others on Tap: And this rapid 
growth may well be augmented by 
the acquisition of additional compan- 
ies. 

For a while, “we're going to digest 
what we have,” says Joseph Morning- 
star, board chairman. “But we're also 
looking to gain a dominant position in 
the industrial adhesives field by mak- 
ing a still more diversified line of 
products.” 

This can be accomplished from 
within, admits Morningstar, but he 
adds: “We’ve found that the best ap- 
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proach to diversification is to buy 
a company that’s already making what 
we want.” 

Morningstar already accounts for 
about 23% of all sales in the $40-mil- 
lion segment of the industrial adhesives 
business it serves. Imports and pro- 
duction of starches add another $10 
million. 

Still Blueprinting: Plans include a 
large new polyvinyl acetate plant on a 
yet-unchosen site in New Jersey and 
a consolidation of two related adhe- 
sives divisions, Federal and Paisley, in 
a new plant to be built next to Haber- 
land Mfg., in Clifton. In addition, 
Chairman Morningstar reports, the 


company may be interested in ac- 


quiring firms that make hot melts, 
solvent cements, coatings, etc. 

Other plans include a_ possible 
change in the company name from 
Morningstar-Nicol to Morningstar- 
Paisley, emphasizing the two biggest 
segments of the company. The Nicol 
name was adopted in 1930 when 
Morningstar absorbed J. M. & J. S. 
Nicol Co., one of the first producers 
of dextrine in this country. Now 
Nicol, by comparison, is one of the 
company’s smaller divisions. 

Morningstar-Nicol is still small, 
compared with some firms in the field, 
but it obviously isn’t content to stay 
that way. 


Tough on Organizers 


National Labor Relations Board 
last week put a big crimp in labor’s 
organizing devices. 

In a series of three key decisions, 
the five-man board attacked key union 
practices—particular favorites of the 
big Teamsters Union—for rounding 
up new members. These rulings hit 
labor where it directs its organizing 
efforts at the employer rather the em- 
ployee. The decisions: 

e Outlaw “hot cargo” contracts be- 
tween the union and common carriers 
when they agree not to handle goods 
of a third-party employer in dispute 
with any other unions. 

e Bar a union from picketing an 
employer’s premises for recognition 
if the union does not represent a ma- 
jority of the workers. 

e Ban a union from urging a boy- 
cott of an employer with whom it is 
seeking to win recognition but does 
not have majority support among the 
employees. 
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EXPANSION 


Natural Gas: The Federal Power Commission last 
week authorized Gulf Interstate Gas Co. (Houston) 
to build new pipeline facilities valued at $26.7 million, 
which will bring its total capacity to 575 million cu. 
ft./day. The new lines, to be built in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi and Louisiana, will supply 127 
million additional cu. ft./day to United Fuel Gas Co. 
(Charleston, W. Va.). This gas will come from fields 
in Vermilion and Acadia Parishes, Louisiana. 

e 

Chemicals: Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., is study- 
ing its recently acquired 700-acre site near Orange, 
Tex., may construct a new chemical plant there. Com- 
pany Vice-President Paul Cornell emphasized that the 
studies are only preliminary and that the company does 
not yet have definite plans to build. Company engineers 
are now evaluating topography, drainage and other 
basic details. 

e 

Cellophane Tape: Behr-Manning Co. has started con- 
struction of two new buildings at its Watervliet plant 
near Albany, N.Y. They will be used to start produc- 
tion of cellophane tape. Completion is set for next 
June. 

e 

Brine: Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. will drill 
a brine well on its newly acquired property in the 
Sorrento Dome in Ascension Parish, Louisiana. Output 
will go to its aluminum plant at Grammercy, about 
11 miles away. Work is being held up till the company 
gets clearance for pipeline right-of-way between the 
Sorrento Dome and Grammercy. M&M Drilling Co. 
(Jennings, La.) is the contractor. 


COMPANIES 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories (Philadelphia) 
last week bought a block-square tract across the street 
from its present Philadelphia location. The new prop- 
erty, say company officials, will be used for expansion. 
Purchase price: $940,000. 

s 

Crucible Steel Co. of America has purchased Rem- 
ington Arms’ half interest in Rem-Cru Titanium, 
Inc. Rem-Cru, formerly owned jointly by Remington 
and Crucible, will be operated as a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Crucible. Terms called for an exchange 
of 150,000 shares of Crucible common, valued at $2.8 
million, for Remington’s Rem-Cru holdings. 

e 

Brush Beryllium Co. (Cleveland) plans to acquire 
Penn Precision Products (Reading and Shoemakers- 
ville, Pa.) through an exchange of stock. Brush pro- 
duces pure beryllium, beryllium-copper and other alloys; 
Penn Precision rolls and fabricates brass mill products 
and beryllium copper. Directors of both firms have al- 
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ready approved the merger. Penn Precision stockholders 
will be asked to approve the plan at a special meeting 
on Dec. 3. 
e 
Anaconda Co. (Canada) Ltd., Canadian affiliate of 
the American mining firm, has optioned $10 million 
worth of iron ore mining land near Nakina, northern 
Ontario. The land consists of properties and claims held 
by Lake Superior Ore Co., Ltd., and the Jean Gourd 
(et. al.) Syndicate. A newly formed company, 90% 
owned by Anaconda, 2% by Lake Superior Ore and 
8% by the Jean Gourd Syndicate, will exploit the de- 
posits. Starting date for commercial production has 
not been set. 
e 
Canadian Husky Oil, Ltd. (Calgary, Can.), is negoti- 
ating to acquire Liberal Petroleums, Ltd. (Edmonton), 
by an exchange of stock. Terms call for Liberal to ex- 
change eight of its shares for each share of Husky. Lib- 
eral’s stockholders will be asked to approve at a 
special meeting. 
e 
American Vitrified Products Co. (Cleveland) has ac- 
quired two clay pipe plants owned by Whitehall Sewer 
Pipe Co. in Whitehall, Ill. The plants were formerly 
operated by H. K. Porter’s Laclede-Christy Division. 
Terms were not disclosed. 


FOREIGN 


Fertilizer/Spain: Two fertilizer plants will be 
built in Seville if the Spanish Industry Ministry 
gives its permission. Three firms would put a total of 
$29 million into the projects. Union Espanola de Ex- 
plosivos and Iberica de Nitrogeno would build a $20- 
million plant to produce 120,000 tons of fertilizer per 
year, 30,000 tons of potassium sulfate, 18,000 tons 
of bicalcic phosphates and 75,000 tons of superphos- 
phates. Amoniaco Espanol S. A. would build a $9- 
million plant to make 55,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate, and 55,000 tons of ammonium nitrate with a 
20.5% nitrogen content. 

e 

Bauxite /Jamaica: Harvey Aluminum division of 
Harvey Machine Co. has secured a two-year license 
to search for bauxite on a 600-sq.-mile tract of govern- 
ment land in Jamaica, B. W. I. If the search is success- 
ful, Harvey plans to build an alumina plant at The 
Dalles, Ore. The company needs some 300,000 tons 
of bauxite yearly to supply the plant, hopes to get it 
from the Jamaica deposits. 

e 

Aluminum/Germany: Reynolds International, Inc., 
an affiliate of the Reynolds Metal Co. has formed an 
aluminum manufacturing and sales company in Ger- 
many with Augustus Erbsloeh of Wuppertal. The joint 
company will make and sell Reynolds’ tubed sheet in 
Germany. 
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RUBBER 


the Way 


the ball 
ounces 


NOWING the behavior of man-made 
rubber—the way the tire will wear or 
the ball will bounce—is second nature to 
our research and development men. The 
experience of our people in rubber, which 
goes back over three decades, has yielded 
improved rubber polymers, and develop- 
ments such as crumb rubber, which cuts 
processing costs. And now being perfected 
is the synthesis of “natural” rubber. 


This technical experience in man-made 
rubber can contribute to your profit plan- 
ning in rubber products. 


OUR PRODUCTS—A complete range of man- 
made rubber polymers: hot polymers in bale 
or crumb form, cold non-oil polymers, cold 
oil-extended polymers. 


AVAILABILITY — Warehouse service from 
Akron, Chicago, Port Newark; direct plant 
shipments from Institute, W. Va., Port 
Neches, Texas. Service Engineering service 
in your plant. 


Call us for your requirements 


Goodrich-Gulf 

Chemicals, Inc. 

3121 Euclid Avenue « Cleveland 15, Ohio 
The bounce of various rubber specimens 


being tested at Goodrich-Gulf laboratory. 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 
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The MIDLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MIDLAND 

— 
[ For 34 years The Mid- 
land Steel Products Com- 
pany, with plants in 
Cleveland and Detroit, 
has been a leader in the 
production of chassis frames, brakes and other 
automobile parts. 

As the location of its new power brake plant, 
Midland Products chose Owosso, in Outstate 
Michigan. 

Owosso is a modern city (population 18,000) 
about 25 miles west of Flint. Busy, yet quiet 
and pleasant, it is good for industry, good for 
living, and a good place to raise a family. 


STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Chooses Outstate Michigan 


Outstate Michigan has scores of communi- 
ties well suited to profitable production. They 
range in size from a few hundred people to 
200,000. Their thriving industries have helped 
Michigan attain its high rank among industrial 
states. 

Outstate Michigan has what industry needs 
—skilled manpower, plentiful materials, central 
location, good transportation, outstanding rec- 
reation, and the greatest fresh water supply in. 
the world. 

Our Industrial Development Department 
will help you find the right location for your 
new plant. 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


An Electric and Natural Gas Utility Company Serving More Than 3,700,000 Michigan People 


GENERAL OFFICES... JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
DIVISION OFFICES...Alma * Battle Creek * Bay City * Flint * Grand Rapids * Jackson * Kalamazoo 


Lansing * Muskegon * Pontiac * Saginaw * Traverse City 
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More money for defense, cutbacks in nondefense spending 
by the Federal government. That’s the gist of the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion budget that will go to Congress in January. 





The over-all goals have been set—they emerge in the President’s 
first two “chins up” talks to the country—and though most details must 
still be worked out, these are starting to fall into place. Both the broad 
lines and the details will have a significant impact on the Washington 
programs that the chemical process industries watch most closely. 


It is now clear that the White House will try to hold total 
spending for the next fiscal year—the 12 months starting July 1, 1959 
—to current levels, about $72 billion over-all. Defense and related pro- 


grams are likely to take a larger slice of the total; this means smaller 
shares for other programs. 


Some federal programs will be slashed to the bone. Eisenhower, 
in his Oklahoma City speech, warned of this intention to defer some “less 
essential” work. He hasn’t specified the targets yet—that will come when 
he sends his fiscal 1959 budget to Congress. 





But a few of the targets are already known. Spending for such 
things as public works, all kinds of postponable construction will be 
whittled down. Also slated for cuts: business statistics, ship subsidies, 
grants-in-aid of all types. 


There may be some trimming of agricultural spending. (This, 
however, comes from factors other than the economy drive—farmers may 
be farming more land instead of putting it in the soil bank. Surplus dis- 
posal costs may be down. Dollar savings from such items may be offset 
somewhat by higher payments for price supports—but support payments 
are controlled more by the weather than by anything else). Don’t look for 
cutbacks on other farm programs. Research on pesticides and spending by 


agriculture bureaus that supply farmers with hundreds of services aren’t 
likely to be abridged. 





Cuts for many Health, Education & Welfare Dept. programs 
are sure. Aid to school construction is out; but there'll be new aids to 
worthy scholars. There'll be no grants for water pollution abatement 
facilities. H-E-W expects the line to be held on such things as medical 
research, and on Food and Drug Administration spending. But requests 
for new construction such as FDA’s new headquarters building aren’t 
likely to be made. The same will be true about construction requests by 
the Commerce Dept.’s National Bureau of Standards. 





The National Science Foundation is riding high, its prestige 
enhanced by the concern over the lag in basic research outlays and the 
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Washington 
Newsletter 


(Continued) 





prospective shortage of scientists. Director Alan Waterman is closer to 
Eisenhower than ever before—and his entree to the White House won't 
suffer now that the like-thinking James Killian is installed in the Presi- 
dent’s office as scientific advisor. 


Waterman is asking $80 million for the foundation’s programs 
—double the amount he got from Congress for the current fiscal year. 


Federal scholarships for undergraduate science study are almost 
sure to be sought by the White House. But the request probably will be 
deferred until later in the year; it won’t likely show up as a specific figure 
in the January budget proposals. For one thing, Waterman and H-E-W 
Secretary Marion Folsom are vying for control of the scholarship program. 
Eisenhower or Congress will have to settle this jurisdictional issue. 





The Administration and Congress will go slow in drawing up a 
program to stimulate science training—they’re wary of fears of educators 
that scholarships will lead to federal control of the schools. Moreover, 
there’s no agreement yet on how much should be spent. 


Heavy scholarship and financial aid to science may have 
to be charged, at least in part, to the defense budget. The Pentagon would 
resist any such move as a threat to other military spending. A lot will 
depend on whether science-education boosters can convince the President 
that the issue amounts to a choice between obsolete bombers and obsolete 
minds. 
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Business Indicators 


Latest Preceding 
WEEKLY Week Week 
Chemical Week output index (1947-49100) 190.5 190.5 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 111.2 111.1 
Stock price index of 11 chemical companies (Standard 
& Poor’s Corp.) ‘oot ae HS 





37.97 38.53 


MONTHLY EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Foreign Trade (million dollars) Latest Preceding Year Latest Preceding Year 
Month Month Ago Month Month Ago 
Chemicals, total ' 118.9 L135. 105.1 22.6 20.8 20.1 
Coal-tar products ........ 7.8 9.1 5.9 4.7 5.7 Ded 
Industrial chemicals Pee 18.7 19.4 15.2 6.6 6.9 6.3 
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Your best sign of progress and quality 
in chemical service equipment 


THINGS YOU'LL SEE AT THE DURCO BOOTH: 


DURCO 
CHEMICAL ‘ OTHER DURCO 


VALVES | AUTOMATION 





PROCESS PUMPS Heat Exchangers 
Type F in a complete P A complete operating < A complete range of Steam Jets; 
range of alloys,Types ; Durco-Enzinger filtra- i heavy-duty Series H 
r and K. end other tion station that is %,, Durcopumps. 

Durco valves of vari- fully automatic. 
ous designs and alloys. ; 


Tower Sections; 
Impressed 
= Current Anodes; 


& 


and other chemical 











service equipment. 


BOOTH NO. <c=&=)>NEW YORK - 
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Decision Maker 


Cyanamid’s “Weed” Malcolm 











“The bee must land 
long enough for fertilization 


to take place.” 


Scientist in the President's Chair 


very day since the appearance of the yellow notice 
iD announcing that Wilbur G. Malcolm was replac- 

ing Kenneth Towe as the president of American 
Cyanamid, little groups of Cyanamid employees have 
gathered around company bulletin boards, scanning the 
notices for new signs of change. These sessions are clear- 
ing houses for rumors and speculations about the new 
president. In a company with sales of over half a 
billion dollars and with 27,500 employees scattered 
over 40 locations, most have little opportunity for any 
direct contact with top management. And Malcolm— 
a friendly and approachable man throughout his career 
at Lederle Laboratories and American Cyanamid—is 
so publicity-shy that the Lederle Laboratories archives 
keeper had trouble finding enough material for a dis- 
play commemorating his recent appointment. ° 

Headquarters staffers, however, are familiar with 
his tall figure. Malcolm carries his 6 ft., 3 in. with a 
slight academic stoop, which—with a sharp nose and 
arched eyebrows—gives him a hawk-like appearance. 
He looks tweedy, even in a gray flannel suit. A study- 
hall stillness characterizes his office on the 58th floor of 
New York’s RCA Building. 

The scuttlebutt about the new president usually be- 
gins, “This fellow who worked under him at Lederle 
was telling me . . . ” It ranges the field—from the ex- 
pectation that Malcolm’s start in research would lead 
him to favor that function to a story that in research he 
sometimes tended to make decisions that should have 
been left to lower executives. 

For those who have had no other contact with Mal- 
colm, the only tangible clues to the kind of president 
he will make are the notices and memos that chronicle 
his first official acts. “The bulletin boards dripped 
yellow all that first week, announcing changes,” recalls 
one Cyanamid executive. 

Of 35 staff changes during the first week, most were 
the musical-chairs-type shifts that follow every top 
promotion. But some were not. The most important 
move Malcolm has made since he became president 
came during the first week: a high-level reorganization 
providing for two vice-presidents with line functions. 

Effect of this change—to have fewer people report 
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directly to the president—would seem to belie a tend- 
ency on Malcolm’s part to make decisions belonging to 
subordinates. 

Nevertheless, Malcolm is inclined to feel that getting 
the right man for a job is more important than observ- 
ing the letter of a formal executive development pro- 
gram. He takes over an organization shaped largely by 
Towe, who—as new board chairman—will have little 
direct responsibility in this area. As he has demonstrat- 
ed, however, Malcolm can be expected to add his 
own refinements. 

Malcolm is more inclined to drive hard for results. 
Although he will continue the company’s cross-fertili- 
zation program—which shifts men’s assignments from 
weed-killers to plastics, from law to public relations—he 
believes the company is now in a position to allow its 
management people to spend more time becoming fam- 
iliar with each assignment. As Malcolm himself puts 
it: “The bee must land long enough to permit fertiliza- 
tion to take place.” 

Malcolm himself has experienced considerable cross- 
fertilization, having moved up from bacteriologist to 
head of Lederle Laboratories to vice-president in 
charge of marketing for Cyanamid before being made 
pres ‘ent. His well-rounded background may be the 
primary reason why he got the nod for president. 

At the Massachusetts State Antitoxin Laboratories, 
which he joined after earning a doctorate at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Malcolm did important work on 
the development of biologicals, principally for pneu- 
monia. After going with Lederle, he worked out a 
method of getting pneumonia serum from rabbits. 
Malcolm’s method was faster and yielded more serum 
than was obtainable from horses, which were being 
used for that purpose. 

He joined Lederle in 1934, at the age of 32, and in 
four years was placed in charge of research, in addi- 
tion to his responsibility for production and marketing. 
In 1946, when Lederle was made a division of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Malcolm became general manager of 
the division. 

In addition to setting up the program that produced 
Aureomycin, Malcolm was initiating what were then 
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considered to be pretty advanced programs for em- 
ployee relations, public relations, community relations. 
Lederle’s knottiest problems in these areas—including 
a water pollution problem, a bad odor problem, and 
Lederle’s only strike—came up while Malcolm was in 
charge. 

By and large, Malcolm has tended to leave the ad- 
ministration of the human relations function in other 
hands. He has concentrated his own efforts on re- 
search, production and marketing. Although much of 
Malcolm’s career was spent in research, those who 
know him believe there is little ground for assuming 
that he will favor research at the expense of, say, pro- 
duction or marketing. 

Malcolm has stated his intention of stepping up 
the research effort, particularly in basic studies. Under 
Towe, the company has already been spending a bigger- 
than-average percentage of income in the laboratory. 
This, however, is at least partly due to Cyanamid’s 
pharmaceutical research, which normally claims a 
larger percentage of income than does chemical re- 
search. 

Malcolm can be expected to continue Cyanamid’s 
drive to upgrade its products, get closer to the con- 
sumer. Although he recognizes the great variety in Cy- 
anamid’s operations, his pharmaceutical background 
has conditioned him to think in terms of high-profit, 
low-volume items. 

One of Malcolm’s greatest gifts has been his ability 
to get researchers who are mutually antagonistic—a 
not-uncommon state among high-level research 
scientists—to work, if not together, at least for the 
same organization, namely, Lederle. 

The easy solution for the feuds which keep popping 
up in laboratories (and executive suites as well) is 
to fire whichever of the combatants seems most dis- 
pensable at the moment. By ingenious physical separa- 
tions and gentle talk, Malcolm has managed, in a re- 
markable number of cases, to come out of these hassles 
with as many scientists as he went in with. 

Due largely to Malcolm’s success in soothing such 
fevered brows, Lederle has had one of the lowest 
laboratory staff turnovers in the industry. 

But much of Malcolm’s ability to get along with other 
people lies in his being a good listener. One Cyanamid 
man calls him a “loud” listener, who responds with 
little noises when he’s enthusiastic. 

Although it is only rarely that he allows it to show, 
a certain impatience has characterized much of Mal- 
colm’s career. Since his freshman year in college, when 
he grew 6 in. in height in not many more months (and 
earned the nickname “Weed”—a cherished possession 
for a college boy named Wilbur), Malcolm has tended 
to move fast. 

His impatience may have come from a realization 
that he had a long way to go. A classmate at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland recalls freshman Malcolm as being 
a “real apple-knocker from western Maryland.” When 
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he left Moscow Mills, a small town lying in the notch 
between two mountains of Maryland’s panhandle, one 
of his principal accomplishments was an ability to play 
clarinet well (fraternity brothers were of the opinion 
that he was “almost professional” ). 

He’s much more interested in medicine and had 
actually planned to get an M.D. when he started col- 
lege. The man who’s probably his best friend, Dr. 
William A. Berger, is head surgeon of two New Jer- 
sey hospitals. Their evenings together usually settle 
down to a discussion of medical advances. Malcolm’s 
keen, and often provocative, ideas have been known 
to spark arguments in the course of which Dr. Berger 
will remind Dr. Malcolm which of them is the M.D. 
In recent months, many of these discussions have con- 
cerned the live-virus polio vaccine that Lederle has 
been working on. 

. “Paying court at Grand-View” (Malcolm’s Rockland 
County, N. Y., home) is an expression that once could 
be heard at Lederle Laboratories. But any assumption 
at Lederle’s Pearl River headquarters that friends of 
Malcolm have “nothing to worry about” is difficult 
to substantiate. Malcolm’s high regard for people who 
are dedicated to their jobs—the value he prizes high- 
est—may have helped create the “sacred friend” myth. 
He will forgive much in a man who is giving his all to 
his job. 

Malcolm has the reputation around Cyanamid of 
being “close with a buck,” or, more mildly, “not known 
to throw his money around.” This, however, probably 
reflects a disinterest in personal finance rather than 
native penuriousness. But the new president’s Scottish 
ancestry does little to soften these allegations. 

His wife, a short, vivacious woman who had the 
delightful maiden name of Gwenny Benny, handles all 
the household purchases, including Malcolm’s clothes, 
and even made the deal for their house (said to have 
been a real buy). Weed and Gwenny live there with 
their oldest son, Briant, and the latter’s wife and baby 
daughter. Malcolm’s youngest son, Peter, is a student 
at Syracuse University. 

Finance is the one major function in which Malcolm 
has had least experience. Lack of direct dealings with 
the money market is the principal difference between 
running an operating division like Lederle and running 
an independent company. On the other hand, Malcolm 
has served on Cyanamid’s finance committee, is far 
from ignorant of the company’s money problems. Cy- 
anamid, incidentally, has not had to go to the market 
for some time. 

Malcolm’s philosophy is perhaps best expressed by 
the belief—underscored by his long-standing interest 
in medicine—that, “What’s best for human progress is 
the best road to greater sales and profits.” To some, 
such a statement, from the president of one of the 
biggest U.S. corporations, may ring of lofty lip service. 
To those who know the man, however, Malcolm’s 
statement has the ring of truth. 
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there’s more to good 
construction 
than meets 


the eye 


A fine construction job has a 

lot of eye appeal. At Procon we’re 
pretty proud of the way our 
finished projects look. The most 
satisfaction, though, is in 
knowing that behind the trim, 
functional beauty we’ve put 

the soundness of design, the careful 
planning, the quality of 
construction to fulfill the most 
exacting operational requirements. 


If you want your building project 
to function just as well as it 
looks, why not let Procon show 
you how it’s done. We’ve been 
building well for the petroleum 
refining, petrochemical and 
chemical industries for years. 


1111 MT. PROSPECT ROAD. DES PLAINES, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 
PROCON (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 18. ONTARIO. CANADA 


PROCON (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, LONDON. W. Cc 2. ENGLAND 
PROCON INTERNATIONAL S. A., SANTIAGO DE BA 


WORLD-WIDE CONSTRUCTION FOR THE PETROLEUM, 
PETROCHEMICAL, AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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NEW 


HIGH 
PURITY 


ethylene 
oxide 





Here are the new specification limits for CARBIDE’s Ethylene Oxide: 


Acidity 


0.005% by weight maximum as acetic acid 
0.01% by weight maximum as acetaldehyde 
0.05% maximum by weight 

0.010 gm. per 100 ml., maximum 





These new, tighter specifications re- 
sult from CARBIDE’s continuing product 
improvement program. These specifica- 
tions coupled with constant analytical 
checking before shipment — assure you 
of highest quality ethylene oxide. 

So whether you’re using oxide or 
thinking about buying your first drum 
you'll want these new specifications and 
two valuable booklets for your refer- 


ence files: 


“Union Carbide” is a registered 
trade-mark of Union Carbide Corporation. 


OPERATING PROCEDURES FOR ETHYLENE OXIDE— 
covers handling, storage, and unloading 
methods. 

ETHERS AND OXIDES—contains a section on 


ethylene oxide describing its applica- 


_— 4 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Room 328K 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON NEW PURITY ETHYLENE OXIDE 


Company 


Street 


34 


tions and chemical properties. 
For your copies, just fill in the cou- 
pon below and mail it today. 
Availability—Carsipe offers you a re- 
liable source for ethylene oxide because 


of its unique multiple plant facilities. 


Si ite), | 
Loy \ei=jie] = 


Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Montreal. 
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Computer expert Findley and statistician Bauman team up with chemists as. . . 


Electronic Brain Mulls New Chemical Uses 


Chemical 
easier and less costly work some day 
if a project now under way at Mid- 


development may be 


west Research Institute (Kansas 
City, Mo.) is successful. By early 
°58, an MRI team (cooperating with 
the University of Kansas City) aims 
to prove that a computer can sug- 
gest potential commercial uses for 
new compounds. 2 

For about a year, the team has 
been accumulating, sifting and cod- 
ing technical data (including applica- 
tions) on 2-3,000 commercial com- 
pounds. The end-product will serve 
as the computer’s memory. Supplied 
with the coded physical and chemical 
properties of a trial compound, the 
computer will (MRI hopes) remem- 
ber related compounds and _ their 
uses. 

The team, embodying a variety of 


scientific skills, is 
Richard Carpenter, assistant man- 
ager of the chemistry division; 
Robert Shortridge, head of the phys- 
ical chemistry section; Leon Findley, 
head of MRI’s computing services; 
and John Bowman, statistician. 

They’ve drawn heavily on Dow’s 
experience in coding chemical struc- 
tures (for screening herbicides and 
insecticides), but for the most part, 
the project is a pioneer effort, am- 
bitiously broad in its scope. 

Not only newly synthesized com- 
pounds but also more than half a 
million older ones, for which there is 
no known use, are candidates for 
screening. (Only about 1% of the 
estimated 600,000 known compounds 
have medical or industrial use.) 
MRI’s project is for industrial com- 
pounds only, does not include biolog- 


comprised of 
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ically active compounds. 

Max Thornton, MRI vice-presi- 
dent and technical director, is en- 
thusiastic about the cooperation 
chemical companies have shown in 
supplying data on their compounds. 
Among other sources: CW Buyers’ 
Gu1bE, Kirk-Othmer Encyclopedia in- 
dex. But there’s plenty of reason for 
the industry to show an active in- 
terest. 

Right now, it’s far easier to syn- 
thesize new compounds than to 
evaluate them for all possible uses. 
As a result, new chemicals, along 
with thousands of compounds al- 
ready on laboratory shelves, may of- 
ten remain relatively unexplored. 
That’s largely because present meth- 
ods of screening compounds aren't 
entirely satisfactory. Product devel- 
opment chemists commonly tackle 
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CHEMICAL 
MARKETERS 
AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY 
{ 


Modern grinding techniques 
have accelerated the increased 
consumption of non-metallic 
minerals throughout present 
consuming industries and have 
further created a broad new 
vista of industrial application. 

Berkshire Chemicals, Inc., 
keeping pace with this develop- 
ment, is privileged to offer se- 
lected non-metallic minerals in 
this category. We invite your 
inquiries. 





*MISTRONS 


(HYDROUS MAGNESIUM SILICATES) 
SILICA (Hard AND soFn 


DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 
BENTONITE 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
METALLIC AND NON-METALLIC MINERALS 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
*Trade Mark Sierra Talc G Clay Co. 











Berkshire 
Chemicals 


INC. 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 





RESEARCH 


MRI Team:* For chemical development, a systematic approach. 


the job in company laboratories, or 
outside laboratories under contract. 
While effective, this method can be 
costly. Sometimes a company will 
only study the physical and chemical 
properties of a new compound, do 
little or no applications research of 
its own. This information is then 
disseminated by salesmen, advertise- 
ments, technical publications, etc., 
with the hope that someone will find 


a use for the compound. The sketch- 


_*(Left to right): Findley, Bauman, Short- 
ridge and Carpenter. 


oe 


ier the information and the nar- 
rower its dissemination, the less 
chance a new use will turn up. 

By helping to systematize the 
screening of compounds, the com- 
puter could appreciably lower the 
cost of development work. The com- 
puter is actually expected to dupli- 
cate—at much greater speed — the 
reasoning used by a development 
chemist in his job. Normally, the 
chemist will deduce from a com- 
pound’s properties where it might 


Thornton and Carpenter: Chemical firms cooperate in their project. 
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work out best, then test it in the 
proposed application. A new diester, 
for example, boiling at around 250 C, 
might first be tried as a plasticizer 
for vinyl resins, since known vinyl 
plasticizers have these characteristics. 
By a similar deductive process, the 
computer will rack its electronic 
brain for compounds that have one 
or more characteristics in common 
and that suggest areas in which a 
new compound should be tested. 

So far, MRI’s computer-screening 
project has been supported by pri- 
vate endowment, though it may be 
getting a financial lift from industry 
soon. In any event, the institute plans 
to make the results of its project 
generally available. 


REPORTS 


The following new research reports 
are available from the U.S. Dept. of 
Commerce, Office of Technical Serv- 
ices, Washington 25, D.C. 

e “Development and Evaluation of 
a Grease for —100 F to 350 F” (PB 
131078, $1) covers research on an air- 
craft grease suitable for use over a 
wide temperature range and using 
hexa-alkoxy-disiloxane fluids as base 
oils. The thickener was colloidal cal- 
cium carbonate, coated through chemi- 
cal interaction with the calcium salt 
of 3-methyl glutaric acid. Formula- 
tions using base oil hexa-(2-ethyl hex- 
oxy)- disiloxane were promising at the 
specified temperature limits. 

e “An Evaluation of Fungicidal 
Treatments in Cotton Cargo Parachute 
Webbings Stored at Wright Air De- 
velopment Center” (PB 131158, $2.50) 
reports that formulations of copper 
8-quinolinolate were effective against 
cellulolytic fungi if the minimum 
metallic copper content was 14% by 
weight of the treated material. Web- 
bings containing a minimum of 9% 
dihydroxy-chloro-diphenyl methane by 
weight were equally resistant. 

e “Investigation of Condensation- 
Type Elastomers” (PB 131178, $1.50) 
describes progress in the development 
of a rubber useful at —65 to 350 F 
temperatures; resistant to aromatic 
fuels, synthetic ester-base oils, hydrau- 
lic fluids, ozone, weather oxidation, 
acids, bases, salts and abrasion. Prep- 
aration, compounding, cross-linking, 
and properties of hexafluoropentylene 
adipate elastomer are described. 
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Unusually uniform in all 
characteristics, these are 


among the highest qual- 


ity petroleum sulfonates 


available. They are made 
in a broad range of grades 
and types, with custom- 
refining providing special 
physical properties when 
required. 
Write for 
Technical Bulletin 








SODIUM SULFONATE 
BARIUM SULFONATE 


CALCIUM SULFONATE 


PENNSYLVANIA 
REFINING COMPANY 


Butler 20, Pennsylvania 


Branches: Cleveland, Ohio 
and Edgewater, N. J. 
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® A 
@ Intermediate 


isobutyric acid 


@ As a starting point for 
the synthesis of plasticizers, 
perfume materials 


and lacquer solvents 
Simplify the control of your processing operations with uniformly high 


quality Eastman acids and anhydrides. Known as the “standard of the 

industry,’ they are your assurance of a uniform product no matter when 

or in what quantities they are ordered. For more information, samples or isobuty ric anhydride 
specifications, write to Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Chemicals Divi- @ For the preparation 

sion, Kingsport, Tennessee. of aromatic esters for perfumes 


E:astmaini cuemicat provucts, inc. S-athyl hee ane 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company @ Pb, Mn and Co salts are used 
as oil paint driers 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; @ Zn and Na salts are used as 
Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. 


West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. emulsifying and dispersing agents 
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Key part of Ansul program is product-development team, which investigates specific ideas. 


Planning Speeds the Flow of New Products 


Ansul Chemical is working out a 
dual five-year plan that will mesh its 
capitalization program with new-prod- 
uct development. Already, reorganiza- 
tion of commercial development has 
systematized product planning to give 
the company a steady flow of new 
items. 

Ansul’s product-planning approach 
aims at developing new products to 
provide at least 50% of the company’s 
profits 10 years hence. Blocking that 
goal, oddly enough, were too many 
(200 at one time) product possibilities 
rather than too few. It’s not surprising 
that Ansul’s new plan tends to ease 
the load on research and develop- 
ment, and place emphasis on idea 
and product screening. This approach 
extends the responsibility for product 
planning, establishes a coordinator of 
product planning (CPP). Aiding him: 

e Product Planning Policy Com- 
mittee (PPPC). It includes the presi- 
dent, vice-president, treasurer, CPP 
and chief administrative officers of 
sales, research and development, and 
manufacturing departments. The group 
sets company policy, probes new 
products and decides whether or not 
to launch production. 


e New Product Idea Screening 
Committee (SC). Comprising the re- 
search and development vice-presi- 
dent, technical director and manager 
of market research and development, 
this group makes preliminary studies 
of all new product ideas, makes rec- 
ommendations to PPPC on the most 
appealing ones. Separate screening 
committees exist for new products and 
modifications of established items. 

e Product Investigating Team 
(PIT): Taking its assignments from 
PPPC, the team _ investigates and 
evaluates specific ideas, products or 
programs, calls attention to any areas 
of specialized knowledge not available 
or overlooked by PPPC and submits 
findings in a report form. 

PIT is somewhat different from 
similar groups in other companies. 
While such teams commonly are 
heavily staffed from engineering and 
research departments, Ansul’s PIT 
composition is flexible; members can 
—and do—come from manufacturing, 
sales, purchasing and advertising as 
well as from engineering and research. 

PIT members have specialized 
know-how that is useful in probing 
product potential and solving prob- 
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lems. The teams are temporary; their 
life ends when a project is completed. 
When a new project arises, a new team 
is chosen from a roster containing 
names of qualified candidates. A 
team member’s regular job responsi- 
bilities are laid aside while he serves 
on PIT. 

Creative Stress: In another aspect, 
believes Ansul, the teams are also 
unique. The team isn’t a decision- 
making body because it lacks decision- 
making supervisors. That leads to a 
free-wheeling creativity in its investi- 
gating, testing and other chores. 

Some problems with the over-all ap- 
proach have cropped up. Initially, 
PPPC’s assignments to PIT tended to 
be too broad. And PIT would make 
one major recommendation rather 
than the several alternatives desired by 
management. The team tended toward 
one solution, resisted digging for 
others. To get around this difficulty, 
PPPC now insists on alternative solu- 
tions, subsequently tells PIT what the 
decision is and why. 

The overhaul of commercial de- 
velopment, says Ansul, is producing 
a variety of dividends. For one thing, 
the company is getting more mileage 
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CHLORINATED 
PRODUCTS 


CHLORAL 


2,4 DICHLOROPHENOL 


2,4,5 TRICHLOROPHENOL 


2, 4, 6 
TRICHLORO- 
PHENOL 


HEXACHLORO- 
BENZENE 


Or maybe you’re interested in 
custom production of benzene sul- 
fonyl chlorides or their chlorinated 
derivatives. Discuss it—or any 
problem involving chlorinated 
products—with your DiaMonp 
Representative. His service is ex- 
pert, prompt, free. 

More Diamonp products: carbon 
tetrachloride; perchlorethylene ; 
ethylene dichloride; methylene 
chloride; methyl chloride; chloro- 
form; (chlorinated 
paraffin); muriatic acid; DDT; 
BHC, 15% and 40% gamma; Lin- 
dane; 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T amine 
salts, esters and formulations; grain 
fumigants. DiamMonp ALKALI Com- 
PANY, 300 Union Commerce Bidg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


¢ 


Diamond 
Chemicals 


Chlorowax® 
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SALES 


out of the talent available on the in- 
vestigating teams and planning policy 
committee. New products are shaped 
not only by research and develop- 
ment but also by sales, manufacturing 
and finance departments. 

And some long-standing headaches 
have nearly disappeared. The execu- 
tive committee now understands better 
the need for products to show promise 
of achieving specified profit levels. 
Manufacturing, formerly called’ in 
after investigative work was finished, 
can quickly assess the production view- 
point, help avoid costly mistakes. 

Another result has been a manual of 
product planning. It spells out re- 
sponsibilities of the committee and 
teams, gives standard forms for sub- 
mitting reports and tabulates factors 
essential to evaluate a product. 

Ansul would be the first to admit 


that its approach is not a panacea for 
all development ills and, in fact, is 
still quite experimental. The firm isn’t 
expecting traditional results immedi- 
ately. But it points to the products and 
ideas already processed as a promise 
of future accomplishments. 


DATA DIGEST 


e Arizona minerals: Book describes 
39 minerals, forest products and des- 
ert plants found in Arizona. End-uses, 
markets and prices also discussed. 
Arizona Development Board (Phoe- 
nix). 

e Forest fertilization: 305-page 
book gives abstracts of technical re- 
ports on the use of fertilizers and 
other soil amendments in forestry. 
Most publications on the subject— 
through late 1956—are included, in- 
dexed by subject and by author. State 





Setting Up for Fertilizer Service 


Full-scale operations are under way 
in this brand-new fertilizer lab of 
Monsanto’s Inorganic Chemical Divi- 
sion. The lab is the industry’s second 
in recent months, follows hard on the 
heels of one at Spencer Chemical. De- 
signed for flexibility, the lab’s unit 
equipment will permit studies on four 
fertilizer processes: pug mill (above); 
nongranular dry; continuous ammoni- 


ator; and batch ammoniator. Proc- 
esses are controlled by extensive in- 
strumentation. Studies slated for the 
lab are such projects as comparisons of 
the TVA ammoniator process with 
other methods of mixing solids and 
liquids. Customer processing problems 
will make up much of the schedule 
at both the Monsanto and Spencer 
laboratories. 
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COMMERCIAL APPLICATION ies 


NOW PRACTICAL WITH 
EXPANDED PRODUCTION 


rime: 


Trimethylolpropane ... produced by Celanese’ unique aldol 
condensation process . . . is now ready for commercial applica- 
tion at new low price. Specially developed processes which 
utilize Celanese-produced basic materials assure continuous 
large volume production, exceptional high purity. 

Manufacturers of paints and protective coatings can now take 
full advantage of the bétter adhesion, color, color retention, 
hardness and chemical resistance offered by trimethylolpropane 
alkyds. 


Processing of polyurethanes is made easier through the use of 


this free-flowing, flaked polyol. Formulations containing tri- 
methylolpropane mix more readily with diisocyanates. Its low 
melting characteristics and low water content are added features 
of particular importance in polyurethane coating formulations, 


Rigid foams produced with polyesters containing trimethylol- 
’ 


CHEMICALS 


* 752-K, 180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


volpropane 


produced in continuous volume...at low cost! 


propane have higher heat distortion points and are less suscepti- 
ble toshrinkage. Flexible foams based either on polyethers or poly- 
esters are made tougher through the use of trimethylolpropane. 
The properties of this new polyol open the door to the com- 
mercial development of other important production applications 
—synthetic lubricants, plasticizers, surface active agents, poly- 
esters. How will trimethylolpropane fit in your formulations? 
Write for working samples, prices! 
Celanese Corporation of America, Chemical Division, Dept. 


Celanese“ 





CH.OH 
| 
H,;C — C — C — CH,OH 
| | 


H CH.2OH 
Hydroxy value, % by wt., min......... 375 
Water content, % by wt., max 
Color (10% soln.), APHA, max 
Phthalic color, Gardner, max 
Acidity, as formic, % by wt., max..... 





THE WATER GEL 
ANTED! 


to firm and strong 


ALGIN WATER GELS 


for foods, pharmaceuticals, industrial uses 


If you are seeking a new gel possess- 
ing different and improved proper- 
ties, an algin water gel may well 
prove to be your answer. For you 
can produce these unique hydro- 
philic colloid gels tender and soft or 
firm and strong. They are clear, do 
not melt, and may be acid or alkaline. 
You form them with or without ad- 
ditional solids, make them with hot 
or cold water or milk to set at room 
temperatures or refrigerator temper- 
atures. Small wonder algin gels are 
now finding wider and wider use. 
Surely they are well worth your own 
test and evaluation. 
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YOURS ON REQUEST: Technical Bul- 
letin describing properties, prepara- 
tion and use of gels made from 
unique Kelco Algins. 


products of 


KELCO COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago “ a 
530 West Sixth Street, 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Cable Address: 
“Kelcoalgin” New York 





SALES 


University College of Forestry (Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.). 

e Anticaking agent: Folder de- 
scribes use and effect of Zeolex, a 
precipitated sodium silico aluminate, 
in conditioning sugar to resist caking. 


_ J. M. Huber Corp. (New York). 


e Organic peroxides: Data sheets 
give weight-loss (stability) figures for 
benzoyl, lauroyl, methyl ethyl ketone 
peroxide and several peroxide formu- 
lations. Storage recommendations in- 
cluded. Chemical Dept., McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. (New York). 

e Antipeck liquid: Data on use of 
Thram, a _ formulation to control 
chicken cannibalism, describes appli- 
cation levels and effectiveness under 
various conditions. S. B. Penick & Co. 
(New York). 

e Physical properties: Product 
name, chemical formula, molecular 
weight, specific gravity, boiling point, 
vapor pressure, freezing point, water 
solubility, pounds-per-gallon and flash 
point are tabulated for over 300 or- 
ganic chemical products. Chemical 
properties and applications briefly de- 
scribed in terms of product groups. 
Union Carbide Chemicals Co. (New 
York). 

e Beryllium oxide: 8-page folder 
describes beryllium oxide powder, 
crucibles, crucible washes and shapes. 
Applications discussed in refractories 
and nuclear energy. Beryllium Corp. 
(Reading, Pa.). 

e Calcium carbonate: Tables give 
modulus, tensile, elongation, crescent 
tear and Shore “A” characteristics of 
Neoprene GN and W loaded with 
varying concentrations of precipitated 
calcium carbonate. Diamond Alkali 
Co., Silicate, Detergent, Calcium Divi- 
sion (Cleveland). 

e Silicas: Folder briefly outlines 
data on silica gels and hydro gels, 
describes company production facil- 
ities. American Industrial Chemical 
Co. (Butler, N. J.). 

e Epoxy resins: Formulation of 
epoxy resin finishes with 2-nitropro- 
pane are described in new data sheet. 
Chemical resistance, viscosity, evapo- 
ration rate, pinholing, water perme- 
ability and spray formulations are 
discussed. Commercial Solvents Corp. 
(New York). 

e Directory: Booklet lists products 
of individual company divisions, gives 
addresses of sales agents in U. S. and 
abroad. Beckman Instruments, Inc. 
(Fullerton, Calif.). 
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Continuous Atmospheric Rotary Dryer 


Continuous Solvent Stripper rol 
Continuous Gas Solids Reactor 
Continuous Vacuum Dryer 


Now, at one convenient 
location, you can test- 
dry your materials in 
a variety of 

equipment 





Continuous Fluidized Bed Dryer 


s eo 4 


At General American’s East Chicago pilot plant, you can 
test the drying or reacting of your materials in the widest 
range of drying equipment ever assembled in one place. 

Louisville Dryer engineers will work with you—study 
your materials and needs, make recommendations for type 
of equipment, size and heating medium. You can check 
these recommendations for yourself through practical tests. 
Your Louisville Dryer is then engineered for most efficient 
and economical service— built specifically to meet 
your needs. 

To test the drying of your materials in all these different 
types of drying equipment, call in a Louisville Dryer 
engineer. There is no cost or obligation. 


See us at the "Chem Show” Booths 436, 442 and 446 


PROCESS EQUIPMENT LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Dryer Sales Office: 139 S. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky * Eastern Sales Office: 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York * In Canada: Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd., Kingston, Ontario, Canada 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois. 


DIVISION 
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Blizzard snarls rush-hour traffic at a Du Pont parking lot, represents one of the winter headaches facing 


Winterizing Takes Nip Out of Cold Weather 


Chilled, snow-laden Canadian winds 
swept into the chemical industry’s 
plants near the U.S.-Canada border 
during the past two weeks, presenting 
a bleak reminder to managers of more 
southerly plants that they’d better 
be ready for conditions like those 
shown above. But most chemical plant 
managers say they’re set to take it in 
stride. Thanks to plant planning, 
winters just aren’t as bad as they used 
to be. 

Planning ahead—usually requiring 
months, sometimes years—has taken 
the sting out of winter, reduced prep- 
arations from “special” to “routine” 
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in many cases. Today, most severe 
weather conditions have been taken 
into account in original plant design. 
Winterizing maintenance is_ usually 
carried out well in advance of cold 
weather. And plants keep a wary eye 
on weather conditions, have special 
equipment for snow removal, other 
emergency service poised for action. 

But in gaining the experience re- 
quired to make winterizing routine, 
firms have spent many anxious—and 
often costly—moments. It’s a never- 
ending process. New plants, new proc- 
esses, new locations mean new prob- 
lems. And each winter brings a cer- 


tain fear that something that was 
overlooked will upset routine, create 
an emergency. 

First Is Worst: Most firms agree 
that a new plant’s first winter is the 
roughest. No matter how good the 
planning, something always seems to 
go wrong. 

Last winter, for example, at Reich- 
hold Chemicals’ new phenolic resins 
plant at Tacoma, Wash., glass piping 
installed to observe material flow cre- 
ated freeze-up problems, required 
emergency action. Although Tacoma 
weather is not too severe, 20-30 F 
temperatures were sufficient to cause 
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process industry plants. 


Problems 


clogging. Immediate solution: installa- 
tion of infrared lamps trained on the 
trouble spots. And for this winter, the 
pipes have been rerouted, shielded 
from cold winds. 

At the new Celanese plasticizer 
plant at Point Pleasant, W. Va. (CW, 
Oct. 13, ’56, p. 67), winter weather 
is not considered severe, but product 
viscosity became a problem with some 
products, lines had to be steam-traced, 
heaters placed on the suction side of 
pumps from storage tanks. This year, 
parts of the plant are being enclosed 
to facilitate maintenance work. 

At another firm’s new carbon bisul- 


fide plant, an unlooked-for hydrate 
froze in untraced lines, even at tem- 
peratures well above 32 F, required 
periodic playing of a steam hose on 
the lines until they could be traced. 

Set for Lows: Plants try to winter- 
ize for lows. At National Aniline’s 
Buffalo plant, for instance, low tem- 
perature is —33 F recorded once in 
the last 20 years. Temperatures of 
—20 F are expected a few times dur- 
ing the year; and —5 F is customary. 

Celanese plants run the gamut of 
weather conditions. The Bishop plant 
has no critical cold weather problems. 
The plant at Pampa, Tex., faces ex- 
tremes—a “norther” blowing across 
the Texas Panhandle can drop tem- 
peratures 40 degrees within a couple 
of hours, bring a blizzard that can 
snow in the plant for a day. Thus, a 
24-hour supply of emergency food ra- 
tions is kept on hand. When last 
year’s blizzard hit, supplies were be- 
low this minimum. Celanese requested 
the Santa Fe railroad to run a special 
train in to relieve the still-operating 
plant. 

At Celanese’s affiliate, 
Chemical Co., Ltd. (Edmonton, 
Alta.), the plant is engineered to 
withstand —45 F temperatures for a 
week or more at a time. 

But even engineered winterizing 
won't solve all problems. At Esso’s 
Bayway, N.J., refinery, —20 F causes 
some freeze-ups in spite of all pre- 
cautions. 

Winterizing Routine: Some firms, 
such as Dow and Hooker, find it 
difficult to single out plant winteriz- 
ing from regular maintenance routine. 
Others, e.g., National Aniline at Buf- 
falo, absorb as much winterizing as 
possible into the routine, but special 
winterizing activities in late summer 
and early fall are added insurance. 
A little extra time spent on inspections 
before cold weather sets in is a sav- 
ing in the long run, says C. G. Kip- 
linger, National’s maintenance and 
construction superintendent. 

Some firms, such as Esso at Bay- 
way, hold each operator responsible 
for his piece of equipment. National 
Aniline’s six area engineers make the 
rounds of the Buffalo plant in August. 
All piping, equipment and buildings 
are checked, and a winterizing sched- 
ule is executed in September and 
October. Piping is lagged—if neces- 
sary, it is traced first. Unit heaters in 
the buildings are last on the list be- 
cause there is no chance of their be- 


Canadian 
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ing overlooked—“When people feel 
cold, they yell quickly enough,” says 
Kiplinger. 

No One Way: Each plant has ideas 
on winterizing techniques. When lines 
require tracing, for example, most 
firms use steam. Esso, however, has 
gone to the use of electrical tracing 
wherever practical, sometimes uses 
high-frequency electrical heating with 
the pipe itself as the conductor. The 
latter is particularly useful in provid- 
ing year-round heating of high-tem- 
perature materials. 

Use of electrical tracing is in keep- 
ing with Esso’s trend toward almost 
complete dependence on electricity 
rathe: than steam for process units. 
Among the advantages cited by Esso 
for electrical tracing: freedom from 
steam trap and bleeder problems. 
Traps can mean drips and icicles in 
winter. And use of bleeders instead 
of traps results in clouds of steam 
that may block vision. If traps are 
not functioning properly or steam is 
shut off inadvertently, both steam- 
tracing and product lines may burst. 

Canadian Chemicals uses electrical 
heating where overheating might cause 
excessive corrosion or vaporization in 
lines. 

Human Element: Once snow begins 
to fall, personnel rather than equip- 
ment becomes the prime plant con- 
cern. Du Pont’s weather service, 
maintained primarily for hurricane 
warning, tells a 16-plant network of 
any weather condition that could af- 
fect operations. The firm’s huge 
Chambers works has a weather room 
where emergency activities are co- 
ordinated. To prevent traffic jam-ups, 
some workers are often released early. 

At National Aniline’s Buffalo plant, 
snow removal starts with the parking 
lot. “If you can’t get people into and 
out of the plant, you can’t operate,” 
says Kiplinger. Canadian Chemicals 
has 110-volt outlets in the parking lot 
for engine heaters for all automobiles. 
Plant roads come next, railroad sid- 
ings last. As Esso points out, quick 
action is necessary from a fire-protec- 
tion viewpoint alone. At Du Pont’s 
Buffalo plant, where blizzards strike 
half a dozen times each year, snow 
removal averages 160 man-hours per 
storm. 

Dow says of its winter problems: 
“We have learned to live with the 
elements.” Other firms agree, but 
would probably add: “Not without 
paying a price.” 
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PITTSBURGH 
Activated Carbons 


MERRE. 


Decolorizing Costs Cut 75% with Pittsburgh 


Granular Carbon in a Column System 


pene for a better way to decolorize and 
remove flavor from glucose-sugar solutions, 
the William S. Merrell Co., Cincinnati, a division 
of Vick Chemical Company, recently converted 
its batch adsorption process to Pittsburgh Gran- 
ular Carbon in a fixed bed column system. 
Formerly, the solution, made from broken and 
off-size throat lozenges, was treated in slurry 
tanks with pulverized carbon and filtered. With 
its new column system, Merrell upped efficiency 
and reduced its processing costs 75%. Compara- 
tive cost figures are as follows: 


FREE BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


acivaTED “Pittsburgh Activated Carbons’” 


CARBONS new booklet describing use of Pitts- 
burgh Carbons in both liquid and vapor 
phase applications ... Write for your 


— 


— 
eo 
— 


copy now! 


PER 1000 LBS. REWORK PRODUCT 
Old Method New Method 
Direct Labor J $2.50 
Carbon Cost e 1.98 
Filter Aid Cost d = 


$4.48 


What’s your adsorption problem? Tell us 
about it on your letterhead. Information, samples 
and technical assistance are available without 
obligation. 





wsw 6906 


COAL CHEMICALS ¢ PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS * ACTIVATED CARBON * COKE * CEMENT ¢ PIG IRON 
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SUMINISTHATION 





Total investment in expansion 
and modernization during 
the eight-year period 


Capital investment 
per employee 


Total employment 
(12-month average) 


Salaried employees 
Hourly paid employees 


Distribution of 
hourly paid employees 
by plant departments: 


Operations Dept. 
Maintenance Dept. 
Laboratory and testing 
Miscellaneous 


Distribution of 
hourly paid employees 
by wage rates: 


Top three wage brackets 
Middle three wage brackets 
Lower three wage brackets 





Automation's Impact on Employment 


(Effects of postwar expansion and 
modernization program at medium-size 
petroleum refinery in the Midwest) 


1948 1956 


$34.6 million 


$21,000 $67,000 


663.4 660.9 


108.0 
555.4 


114.7 
546.2 


51.3% 
40.1% 
4.2% 
4.4% 


50.1% 
41.0% 
5.9% 
3.0% 


100.0% 100.0% 


42.2% 
32.1% 
25.7 % 


33.6% 
41.9% 
24.5% 


100.0% 100.0% 








Automation Without Layoffs 


Though a major labor union in 
the chemical process industries is con- 
sidering a drive for a shorter work 
week as a device to preclude automa- 
tion-caused layoffs, evidence up to this 
week indicates that this kind of move 
might be superfluous, 

Following up his recent letter to the 
union’s district directors and members 
(CW Business Newsletter, Nov. 9), O. 
A. Knight, president of Oil, Chemical 


& Atomic Workers Union (AFL-CIO), 
has called a meeting—to be held in 
January at OCAW’s Denver head- 
quarters—at which the union’s advi- 
sory board will hear reports on the 
possibility of oil and chemical industry 
layoffs in each district and try to de- 
termine “what the union must do to 
protect the jobs of our members.” 

But Knight’s contention that “lay- 
offs in oil and chemical industries will 
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be caused principally by the installa- 
tion of new equipment and automa- 
tion” appears to be refuted in a case 
study just reported by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

Transfers but No Layoffs: The BLS 
case study covers the postwar expan- 
sion and modernization program at a 
55,000-bbls./day “skimming and 
cracking” petroleum refinery that 
produces liquefied petroleum gas, bu- 
tanes, aviation gasoline and alkylates, 
other fuel and petroleum coke. The 
plant was built in 1929-30, and was 
expanded during World War II. Major 
postwar projects: fluid catalytic crack- 
ing unit and delayed coking unit in 
°49; crude distillation unit in °54; and 
catalytic reforming unit in ’55. 

The biggest changeover—the $17.5- 
million job in °*49 — was accom- 
plished without any layoffs, even 
though nearly one-fourth of the 
hourly rated employees had to be 
reassigned. Among the 164 workers 
affected, only one left the plant; this 
individual resigned to become a union 
officer. Five employees were trans- 
ferred to other jobs at higher pay 
rates; 96 were transferred to jobs 
with equal pay; and 62 were trans- 
ferred to lower-paying jobs. However, 
31 of the latter group were covered 
by a six-month maintenance-of-wage- 
rate provision in the union contract. 

Neither did the $8.2-million proj- 
ect in ’55 result in any layoffs. Out 
of 81 employees in the work unit con- 
cerned, 64 are still on the same sen- 
iority list. Only three persons were 
downgraded: two workers chose to 
transfer to the maintenance depart- 
ment to avoid rotating shift work, 
and one stillman who was close to 
retirement age switched to a main- 
tenance job because he felt the new 
process required too much climbing. 
The other 14 were either retired on 
pensions or left the company volun- 
tarily. 

BLS found that both union and 
management at this refinery were look- 
ing forward to continuing improve- 
ments in plant technology. Manage- 
ment stressed that such progress “is 
essential to the company’s survival,” 
and noted that, because new equip- 
ment would require retraining of em- 
ployees, adaptability would be an in- 
creasingly important factor in hiring 
and promotion. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


INIEKNALIONAL “EWS PHUTOS 
Judge Tamm: His decision stirs 
guesses on ‘fair trade’ tactics. 


Civil Suit Next 


Chemical process management this 
week is still trying to determine the 
full impact of the recent federal dis- 
trict court decision throwing out the 
Justice Dept.’s price-fixing suit against 
Parke, Davis & Co. 

The criminal antitrust suit had 
charged conspiracy to fix prices be- 
tween the Detroit, Mich., pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer and several 
Virginia and District of Columbia 
wholesalers and retailers. 

Regarded by the drug industry as 
a test of how far manufacturers could 
go in enforcing minimum retail prices 
in areas without “fair trade” laws— 
neither of the areas involved has such 
laws—the suit took on increased im- 
portance in view of several recent 
state court nullifications of “fair 
trade” laws (CW, Oct. 26, p. 36). 

Not Over Yet: Although Judge 
Edward Tamm’s decision appears to 
give a green light to manufacturers to 
fix resale prices and refuse to do busi- 
ness with anyone not agreeing to its 
resale price policy—even in non-“fair 
trade” states—some drug firms and 
manufacturers generally are expected 
to exercise caution. Reasons: 

e Justice Dept. still has pending 
in federal district court a civil anti- 
trust suit against Parke, Davis based 
on the same charges. Although Justice 
will probably use the same evidence 
it presented before Judge Tamm in 
Washington, a different judge may 
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hear the case—not yet docketed for 
trial—and he may rule differently. 

e The pending civil suit, unlike the 
criminal suit, will not require evi- 
dence beyond reasonable doubt to 
nail down a conspiracy charge (Judge 
Tamm based the acquittal in the crimi- 
nal case on his inability to find evi- 
dence beyond reasonable doubt). 

e Judge Tamm’s broad interpreta- 
tion of a 40-year-old Supreme Court 
decision (the Colgate case) gave 
weight to defense claims that Parke, 
Davis was engaged in normal trade 
practices. Such a broad interpretation 
might not stand up if the Supreme 
Court is asked to rule on the question 
—say, on appeal of an adverse deci- 
sion for government in the pending 
civil suit. It should be noted that in 
past decisions referring to the so- 
called Colgate Doctrine, the high court 
has been careful not to give a broad 
interpretation to the doctrine. 

Defense Attorney Gerhard Gesell 
—admitting Parke, Davis’s refusal 
to sell to retailers who cut price on 
the company’s vitamins and other 
drugs—supported his contention that 
this was a normal trade practice by 
citing the Colgate Doctrine. 

Broadly applied, as in this case, the 
doctrine appears to give a seller the 
right to refuse to sell for any reason, 
as long as he applies the same policy 
to all customers. 

As a matter of procedure, there can 
be no appeal of Judge Tamm’s deci- 
sion, since the law doesn’t give the 
government the right of appeal in 
criminal cases. The government—and 
industry management—must _ there- 
fore wait for the outcome of the civil 
trial. If it loses that, the government 
can appeal all the way up to the 
Supreme Court. 


LEGAL 


Instrument Patent Suit: In another 
suit that may shed some light on the 
problem of the alleged disclosure of 
trade secrets by former employees, 
Servo Corp. of America has brought 
an action in federal district court 
(Connecticut) against Barnes Engi- 
neering Co. (Stamford, Conn.) and 
Eric M. Wormser, a former employee 
of Servo now employed by Barnes. 

Servo charges that Barnes is in- 
fringing three patents covering inven- 
tions made by Wormser while in 
Servo’s employ and assigned to the 


company. The patents cover infrared 
pyrometers and radiometers. 


Spevack Wins a Round: In an 11th- 
hour order signed by Chief Justice 
Earl Warren, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has given inventor Jerome Spevack 
(New Rochelle, N.Y.) at least one 
more opportunity to block Atomic 
Energy Commission disclosure of his 
heavy-water and deuterium process. 
The order comes after the U.S. court 
of appeals on Oct. 25 almost ended 
the case in the government’s favor by: 
(1) turning down Spevack’s petitions 
for rehearing and amendment of his 
complaint (CW, Oct. 19, p. 54), (2) 
denying a motion to hold up transmis- 
sion of its decision to the district court, 
and (3) refusing to continue the re- 
straining order that blocked AEC dis- 
closure during the litigations. 

The high court’s order enjoins AEC 
officials and their agents from further 
promulgation or disclosures or from 
communication or dissemination of 
prior disclosures concerning the im- 
proved process involved in Spevack’s 
patent application or described in his 
complaint filed with the district court. 

The order is conditional upon Spe- 
vack’s filing of a petition for certiorari 
(request for the high court to call up 
for review the records of the court of 
appeals) by Dec. 4. If a petition is 
filed before the deadline, the injunction 
will continue, pending court action 
on the petition. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS PHOTOS 


Chief Justice Warren: His | Ith-hour 


stay gives Spevack another chance. 
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Key to new areas of investigation... 


ORGANIC 06-0 


CARBONATES © 


Now available... eight alkyl and aryl carbonates 


Organic carbonates are neutral stable esters useful as solvents, mono- 
mers, and intermediates. They are suggested... 


e for synthesis of polycarbonate e@ for the introduction of carbalkoxy 
plastics groups (—COOR) by reaction with 
e as solvent mediums for chemical active hydrogen compounds, e.g. in 
reactions the synthesis of beta-ketonic esters, 
e as medium to high boiling solvents barbiturates, malonic esters 
for resins, plastics, and waxes ss 
e as selective solvents for extraction ° ** plasticizers 
and purification processes e for functional fluids 


Alkyl and Aryl Carbonates 


Dimethyl Carbonate* AN INVITATION 


‘ H Alkyl and Aryl Carbonates 
Diethyl Car tet should be of interest in the 


manufacture of chemical spe- 
Dibutyl Carbonate* cialties, pharmaceuticals, pest- 


icides, functional fluids, pro- 

2. * tective coatings, and synthetic 
Di-2-Ethylheayl Carbonate* —CO(OU,H,,), |. organic chemicals. FMC Or- 
. : ‘ganic Chemicals Division will 
Didodecyl Carbonate* CO(0C, 1H.) welcome the opportunity to 
consult with you on your or- 


Diphenyl Carbonate” C0(06,4.). ganic carbonate needs. 








For further information, write 


Diallyl Carbonate* CO(OCH,—CH=CH,), : for: 


Technical Data Sheet No. 12: 


‘Dimethallyl Carbonate* GOOCH, —C(CH,) CH), Organic Carbonates. 


FMC Organic Chemicals Division supplies a large 
number of phosgene-derived chemicals, including a broad range of 


organic carbonates, chloroformates, and carbamates. 
FMC Organic Chemicals Division 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
® 161 East 42nd Street - New York 17, N.Y. 
Mi Also include: BECCO Peroxygen Chemicals * FAIRFIELD Pesticide Compounds * NIAGARA Insecticides, Fungicides 
Fa PIC? ig and Industrial Sulphur * OHIO-APEX Plasticizers and Resins * WESTVACO Alkalis, Chlorinated Chemicals, Carbon 
Bisulfide, Phosphates, Barium and Magnesium Chemicals 
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Prefer one gas station over any other? 


F you bo, that’s a sign they treat you right. You like 
I the quality of their products. And the service — 
simply wonderful! You know they'll take special care 
of you always. 

You'll have confidence like that when you buy 
chlorine from Wyandotte. 


Why ? Because our chlorine is sold with a guarantee 
of satisfaction. We've coddled it every step of the way 
. . » from basic raw materials to the finished product 
we deliver to your plant. This rigid control assures 
its quality. 

And behind Wyandotte chlorine stands the sincere, 
deep-rooted technical service that is an integral part 
of the Wyandotte way of doing business. 

That’s why you can be confident when you order 
Wyandotte chlorine. Why not write us today about your 
chlorine requirements. Wyandotte Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in principal cities. 


Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


ADMINISTRATION 


Erhard: In West Germany, wage 
hikes mustn't top productivity. 


LABOR 

Wage-Productivity Tie: In West 
Germany, the government will try 
to muster public opinion against 
wage demands that exceed current 
increases in national productivity. 
Minister of Economics Ludwig Er- 
hard says he will get expert opinions 
on the extent to which wage propos- 
als are justified by productivity gains, 
and then present such findings to the 
public, along with a warning about 
the effect of excessive wage demands. 

e@ 

‘Middle-Man’ Law: Secretary of 
Labor James Mitchell—who will be 
a principal speaker at next Tuesday’s 
semiannual meeting of the Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ Assn. in New York’s 
Hotel Statler—says the Eisenhower 
administration is preparing recom- 
mendations on a variety of labor 
bills to be considered by Congress 
next year. Among the proposals now 
favored by the administration: 

e Prohibition of “blackmail pick- 
eting,” in which a union tries to 
get an employer to recognize the 
union as bargaining agent even 
though the employees don’t want it. 

e Criminal penalties for labor- 
management “middle-men” who im- 
properly halt union organizing cam- 
paigns. 

e Complete disclosure of union 
finances. 

Mitchell says the Administration 
will not back a national right-to- 





For guaranteed satisfaction, buy Wyandotte Chlorine | work taw, but has not decided 
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Flexographic inks that can’t crack or peel are made _ cellophane, glassine, polyethylene, other plastics, they 
possible with Versamid resins. Used for printing on have high tensile strength, quick-grip adhesion 


Formulate controlled flexibility with 
versatile Wersamid polyamide resins 


~ } ort} =} j in choose the Versamid polyamide resin that 
Flexible properties of resins are essential in meat Slits pour pusitculer Reoae: 
e coatings e sealants 


e adhesives e flexographic inks e tools and dies = “pe scriPTION USE PACKAGING 


Versamid’s unusual molecular structure provides a high ates he med Brome ep 
degree of flexibility in combination with other desirable (100 series) Laminates, Adhesives lons 100 Ibs. 
properties. They offer quick, hard-grip adhesion; excel- fluid _____ 90d 00 1: net 
lent resistance to water, grease, oils, alkalies; and a wide — engl bas ay Heat an ee 
range of softening points and solubilities. (900 series) — Thixotropic Paint, 50 Ib. Multi- 


Flexible Versamids resist mechanical and thermal ~ ae ee wai Paper Bats 
shock, abrasion, shearing. They are compatible with many “nla Senuieatamen.. lente 
resins and plasticizers. And Versamids are non-toxic— (400 series) _ fi 2 RO eees. 


; i ion. 
safe to work with throughout all stages of production seh MA deat tet ieadiaebhs tine nbn 


*Trademark of General Mills Polyamide Resins. versatile Versamid resins that make them possible. 


(ae | eee ee 


J 


General GET MORE FACTS 


Send fi 2 inf ion al 
CHEMICAL DIVISION | Mills } 22: (cmd pliamideresins 
Kankakee, Illinois I Ss Write Dept. CW-10 


District Offices: New York, 156 William Street; Chicago, 460 South N.W. Highway, Park Ridge, ili. 
Producers of: Fatty Nitrogens « Versamid Polyamide Resins» Methy! Esters of Fatty Acids « Fatty Acids Steroils 
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Ace Parian ... Odorless, tasteless, rigid 
polyethylene. Best chemical resistance of 
any plastic at room temp. except to acetic 
acid. Excellent impact strength at sub- 
zero temp. Rigid pipe 14” to 2”. Bul. 351. 


Economical, universal protection 
against all alkalis, metallic salts, 
practically all inorganic acids, 
hydrochloric acid any strength 
sulphuric to 50%, nitric to 
20%, phosphoric to 75%. 

Good to 160 deg. F.... 
sometimes higher. Soft 

rubber interlayer aids 

shock resistance. 


On job after job, this 80-gpm. centrifugal 
pump has earned highest praise. Hard 
rubber casing and impeller, Hastelloy 
C shaft. Handles nearly all corrosives, 
Mechanically simple, trouble-free. Bulle- 
tin CE-55. Larger AcE pumps available. 


4 


If you want life-time corrosion protec- 
tion for special parts needed in quantity 
... we may save for you by molding them 
of Ace hard rubber or plastics to your 
most exacting requirements. Our facili- 
ties among world’s largest. Ask for 
recommendations. 


E processing equipment of rubber and plastics 





AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
DIVISION OF AMERACE CORPORATION 
Ace Road e Butler, New Jersey 





ADMINISTRATION 


whether to support a bill to apply 
antitrust statutes to labor unions. 
Mitchell himself is opposed to both 
of these concepts. 
a 

OCAW Council Meetings: Local 
unions of Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union (AFL-CIO) are con- 
tinuing the move to further coordi- 
nate their bargaining efforts. OCAW’s 
Merck Sharp & Dohme Company- 
wide Council will meet Sunday, Nov. 
24, in Danville, Pa.; and the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company-wide Pol- 
icy Committee will meet Dec. 7-8 in 
Atlantic City, N. J. Last month, the 
Union Carbide Nationwide Council 
reaffirmed its goals on pensions, in- 
surance, hospitalization, savings plan 
and vacations; and the Corn Council 
adopted general contract goals for 
negotiations next month. The Carbide 
council is planning to hold its next 
session in New York in April, on the 
same day as the Carbide stockholders’ 
meeting. 


KEY CHANGES 


Frederick H. Greene, Jr., to vice- 
president; and David D. Nickerson, 
to treasurer; National Research Corp. 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 


Tom R. Ragland, to executive 
vice-president; and James H. Ware, 
to vice-president in charge of chem- 
icals and plastics; Union Carbide In- 
ternational Co., division of Union 
Carbide Corp. (New York). 


Clifford C. VanderWall, to vice- 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, Ansul Chemical Co. (Marinette, 
Wis.). 


Richard E. Smith, to vice-president 
in charge of research and develop- 
ment, H. B. Fuller Co. (St. Paul). 


Jack H.  Dollinger, 
manager, Ferro Chemical Corp. 
(Bedford, O.), subsidiary of Ferro 
Corp. (Cleveland). 


to general 


Howard L. Sanders, to president, 
Northwest Nitro-Chemicals, Ltd. 
(Medicine Hat, Alta., Can.), affiliate 
of Commercial Solvents Corp. 


DIED 


George W. Merck, 63, board chair- 
man, Merck & Co. (Rahway, N.J.), 
at West Orange, N.J. 
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The Glycol Diethers bring out the best 
in our Mr. Rinelli... profit by it 


Around Ansul we seldom see the businessman half of Bill 
Rinelli. He is usually so busy being Director of our Market 
Research and Development Division that this particular 
talent rarely comes to the fore. Some of our customers know 
differently. When working on a glycol diether application 
problem, Bill almost always wears two hats, businessman 
and chemist. He has helped to develop a number of market- 
able and highly profitable products using the glycol di- 
ethers. Examine these solvents carefully, then decide which 
Bill Rinelli you can use—businessman or chemist, or both. 
Write directly to him. Be sure to ask for a copy of our 
Glycol Diether Technical Bulletin. THE ANSuL CHEMICAL 
Company, Dept. C-11 MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 
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ANSUL GLYCOL DIETHERS 





Dimethyl Ether of Ethylene Glycol 
CH,0CH,CH,OCH, (1, 2 Dimethoxy, Ethane) 





Diethylene Glycol Dimethyl Ether 
CH,(OCH,CH,),0CH, 





Triethylene Glycol Dimethyl Ether 
CH;(OCH,CH,),0CH; 





Tetraethylene Glycol Dimethyl Ether 
CH3(OCH.,CH.),CHs (Dimethoxy Tetraethylene Glycol) 











Ethylene Glycol Diethyl Ether 
C2H,OCH,CH,0C2H, 











“What are we doing about uniform quality 
and prompt delivery of steel containers?” 





“We're getting high quality from J&L 
...and they have a plant 
near every one of ours.” 


le 


° J&L, steel containers provide 
engineered packaging for de- 
pendable transportation and 
safe storage. 


e J&Lspecialists, backed up by 
modern research, are ready 
to consult on your toughest 
packaging problems. 

e Precise fabrication and cor- 
rect specification of fittings 
and closures. 


e Prompt dependable delivery 
from nine plants. 


e J&L, an integrated steel 
producer, controls container 
quality from start to finish. 


Call your nearest J&L Con- 
tainer Division office for rec- 
ommendations on your pack- 
aging problems. Or write 
direct to the Container 
Division, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


STEEL ...a great name in steel 
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Top Government-Aided Saline Water Projects 


Multiple-Effect Distillation 


W. L. Badger Associates and 


Whiting Corp. 


Harbor Island, N.C., pilot plant for 
testing scale- and corrosion-control 


now completed. 


Est. cost (OSW): 39¢/1,000 gal. 


Flash Distillation 


Griscom-Russell Co. 


Private pilot unit at Harbor 
Island to gather data for OSW- 


sponsored study. 


Est. cost: 65¢-$1.15/1,000 gal. 


Rotary Vapor 


Compression Distillation 


Kenneth Hickman and Badger Mfg. Co. 


25,000 gal./day unit for 6-months 
field test moved from Cambridge to 


Harbor Island at end of October. 


Est. cost (OSW): 96¢/1,000 gal. 


Solar Evaporation 


George Lof; Du Pont 


OSW-planned test facilities shelved 
for want of funds and unexpectedly 


high construction bids. 


Est. cost: 75¢-$1.25/1,000 gal. 


Low-Cost Desalting Gains on Four Fronts 


Desalted water is closer than ever 
to commercial application by a number 
of methods (above: status of four). 


Latest developments—including a 
large South African electrodialysis 
plant, a new low-cost design by 
Maxim Silencer Co. (Hartford, 
Conn.) and two new pilot plants 
in North Carolina—were highlights 
at the 11-nation Symposium on 
Saline Water Conversion conduct- 
ed in Washington by Interior Dept.’s 
Office of Saline Water. 

A leading development disclosed at 
the symposium is a 3.6-million-gal./ 
day South African plant planned for 
April ’58, by a group of gold mining 
companies. Cost will be 29¢/1,000 gal. 
for lowering salt content of Orange 
Free State brackish water from 4,000 
to 500 ppm. (sea water average: 35,- 


000 ppm.). Researched by South 
African Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, the method makes 
use of ionic membranes based on 
parchmentized paper. They last about 
nine months, cost only 10-20% as 
much as commercially available mem- 
branes. 

Mixup on Maxim Statement: Con- 
troversial highlight of the meeting was 
a statement issued by Maxim 48 hours 
earlier. As carried by the press, the 
statement indicated that Maxim could 
desalt sea water for 20¢/1,000 gal., 
a figure well below OSW’s 40¢ goal 
and the estimates of other companies. 
Important qualifications were omitted 
by these press accounts, however, 
such as the availability of waste heat 
as a cost-free source of energy and 
credit for auxiliary use of heat from 
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steam generated in the process. Since 
Maxim was not invited to present a 
paper at the symposium, the misunder- 
standing had to be straightened out. 

Key to the method is a steam jet 
based on a patent of Roy Henzey 
(Watertown, Wis.), which replaces the 
compressor used in conventional vapor 
compression designs. Combined with 
Maxim’s basket-type evaporators, and 
arranged in multiple-effect design, the 
steam-jet unit requires no moving 
parts, is said to be easy to maintain. 
Flash distillation stages can be added 
for greater efficiency in some applica- 
tions. Company spokesmen have con- 
firmed to CW that, given a set of 
favorable circumstances, Maxim’s 
process can approach the 20¢ figure, 
although 25-50¢ is a safer estimate. 

Competing Routes: Such progress 


55 





GROCOL 600 


by all tests, the best 


Hydrogenated Tallow Glyceride 


Strict quality control in the manufacture of GROCOL 600 Hydro- 
genated Tallow Glyceride has established a new benchmark for 
the industry—an iodine value of below 0.5. 

This indicates extremely low unsaturates and assures corre- 
spondingly long shelf life for your products—whether quality plas- 
ticizers, esters, lubricants or finishing agents for leather or textiles. 

Lightness of color is unexcelled. Stability under heat is out- 
standing. In a recent test, production samples of GROCOL 600 
gave a Lovibond reading of 0.2 red and 1.3 yellow before an 
A.O.C.S. method heat test, and a reading of 0.2 red and 2.2 
yellow afterward. 

Free fatty acid content is well under 0.5% with an average below 
0.25%. Unsaponifiables are 0.25% maximum. Odor is bland. 

Your payoff in sales will improve if you “Always specify A. 
Gross” Hydrogenated Tallow Glyceride-GROCOL 600. You ean 


see why. 


Send for samples and brochure, ‘Fatty Acids in Modern Industry.” 





FATTY ACIDS 
Stearic Acids * Red Oils * White Oleines 


Tallow Fatty Acids * Coconut Fatty Acids * Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Hydrogenated Fatty Acids * Hydrogenated Tallow Glycerides 





a. gross Seahorse ct 


295 Madison Ave.,N. Y. 17, N.Y. * Factory: Newark, N. J. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Distributors in principal cities * Manufacturers since 1837 
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has been made on all fronts in the 
battle to desalt water that no single 
method dominates the field. Here are 
the leading developments in this coun- 
try and abroad: 

e Multiple-Effect Distillation: A 
promising process is that developed 
by W. L. Badger (Ann Arbor, Mich.). 
Just completed at its Harbor Island, 
N. C., site (near Wrightsville Beach 
and Wilmington), an OSW-aided pilot 
plant will aid Whiting Corp. (Harvey, 
Ill.) in studying scale and corrosion 
problems of Badger’s system. Plans 
are being made for plants as large as 
18-million gal. day. Badger estimates 
an obtainable cost of 30-40¢/1,000 
gal., set by OSW’s standard estimating 
procedure at 39¢. 

e Vapor Compression Distillation: 
Probably the top prospect in this 
classification is the rotary still design- 
ed by Kenneth Hickman (Rochester, 
N.Y.) and manufactured by Badger 
Mfg. Co. (Cambridge, Mass.)—no con- 
nection with W. L. Badger. Just start- 
ing a critical six-month field test at 
Harbor Island is a 25,000-gal./day 
plant that Badger Mfg. estimates will 
be able to make fresh water for $1.50 
to $2. OSW estimate for large-scale 
production is 96¢. 

e Flash Distillation: Griscom-Rus- 
sell Co. (Massillon, O.) has an OSW 
engineering contract for this method, 
has its own test unit at Harbor Island. 
G-R’s cost estimate was given as 20- 
40¢/1,000 gal. in the abstract of its 
symposium presentation, but was re- 
vised up to 65¢-$1.15 by the time the 
paper was read. 

‘A French flash distillation plant 
has been planned for location at 
Abidjan on the Ivory Coast of French 
West Africa. It will make use of strati- 
fied temperatures of ocean water for 
its sources of both warm and cold 
water. Need for low power require- 
ments is the criterion in this case. 

e Solar Evaporation: A pilot study 
planned by OSW for several solar 
evaporation units at Ocean Beach, 
Calif. (CW Technology Newsletter, 
Nov. 3, ’56), was dropped in early 
July. Reasons given were high con- 
struction bids and a Congressional 
cut of OSW’s annual budget request. 
OSW said at the symposium, though, 
that it is still considering such a proj- 
ect. Until its realization, reliable 
figures on solar methods will probably 
not be known. 

George L6f (Denver) says that his 
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New equipment . . . greater storage capacity . . . modern > . 

blending and bleaching tanks . . . shipped in stainless steel 

tank car or truck. All are part of the ‘new look’’ at Sohio’s 

nitric acid plant. And all help assure an ‘‘on the shelf” supply 

and rapid delivery of acid that meets your most rigid speci- 

fications. Consider these Sohio advantages: 

@ QUALITY CONTROL — Water white acid. Tight controls 
maintain strength and low halogens. 

@ STORAGE — New storage facilities assure HNO: “on the 
shelf” . . . ready for prompt shipment. 

@ TRANSPORTATION — Sohio’s delivery equipment is spe- 
cially designed and handles only HNO:. Delivery is fast... 
unloading is efficient and safe. 


Next time you order nitric acid, call. the man from Sohio. 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANYW 


FT. AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628, LIMA, OHIO 
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solar evaporation method (involving 
saucer-shaped stills set in the ground 
to utilize at night the heat stored 
during the day) could produce fresh 
water at costs in the vicinity of 
$1/1,000 gal. Du Pont has also 
designed a solar still, using a trans- 
parent Teflon film, that it thinks could 
make fresh water for 75¢. 

e Electrodialysis: In addition to the 
South African work on this method, 
large strides have been taken on the 
domestic scene by Ionics, Inc. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.). Among some 20 of 
Ionics’ membrane units throughout 
the world, the firm’s biggest in- 
stallation is desalting 86,400 gal./day 
of well water from 3,100 to 450 ppm. 
of salt. This unit is located on Bahrein 
Island in the Persian Gulf (CW, Dec. 
te i oe 8, "56, p. 72). OSW estimate of the 

 _a ow M . | cost of Ionics’ method is 41¢/1,000 
From PACIFIC CARBIDE yi #8 ie a x ih gal. for water of 4,000 ppm. wagnth 
gals : , (Feature of membrane method: cost 
aM = - varies with salinity.) 

Highest purity Carbide ; a e Freezing Methods: Fresh water 
crystallization from brine is another 
: ' method undergoing extensive study by 
Pipeline Acetylene Gg i = . several research groups. Carrier Corp. 
; (Syracuse, N. Y.), for one, is doing 
, | OSW-aided research on refrigeration 
Acetylene generation technical r | i | processes, has experimented with a 
service & : a) 100/lbs./hour (roughly 300 gal. /day) 
, alt eed unit. Carrier reports that it has en- 
Custom Production of Acetylene oe. )ClU>7m m | countered no fundamentally insur- 
Derivatives and Compounds tie - ‘ mountable problems, but that new 
types of equipment will have to be 
developed before the method can be 

made commercially feasible. 

Alexander Zarchin claims a cost 
of 10¢/1,000 gal. for water made by 
his freezing process, now being piloted 
by the Israeli government on _ the 
Mediterranean coast (CW, Dec. 1, ’56, 

= p. 62). No details of this work have 

. . been released, however. 
Available in PORTLAND e Solvent Extraction: Researchers 
* Volume acetylene, chlorine, caustic soda at Texas A&M are working on a 
and aromatic chemicals. method by which fresh water is ex- 

Low cost hydro-electric power. tracted from brine by organic solvents 

Deep water shipping. that form strong hydrogen bonds at 


Rapidly expanding western markets. low temperatures and separate from 
Plentiful supply of capable workers. 


Desirable climate and recreation facilities. the purified water allie heating. Pres- 

For information regarding pipe line acetylene or plant sites, write 2 er eens ee 
Pacific Carbide & Alloys Co., 1485 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, Calif. called for, but is held up by the OSW 
funds shortage. 

The different requirements of in- 
dustry, municipalities and agriculture 
team with widely varying conditions of 
fresh, brackish and sea water supplies 
to assure that there will always be 
room for alternate methods of de- 
salting water. 


Shipment in bulk or drums 


New plant information service 


PLANT: 9901 N. HURST AVE., PORTLAND E x 
GENERAL OFFICES: 1485 BAYSHORE BLVD OOM 2¢ SAN FRANCISCO 24. CALIF 
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Phosphorus Chlorides 
New Intermediates 
Sodium Sulfides 
Chlorinating 


for buyers of 
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Phosphorus chlorides 
... growing, growing 


You will be hearing more about the 
Hooker phosphorus chlorides described 
below. Current trends in organic syn- 
thesis are creating a growing need for 
the properties they put at your com- 
mand. 

Phosphorus oxychloride, POCIs, is 
something you'll want to investigate if 
you're developing organic phosphates 
or plasticizers, gasoline additives, or 
fire-resistant hydraulic fluids. 

As a chlorinating agent, it neatly 
supplements and broadens your al- 
ready wide choice of Hooker chlorine- 
containing compounds. It’s used also as 
a catalyst for intermediates and dye- 
stuffs, and in preparation of medicinals 
such as sulfa drugs. 

A clear water-white liquid, it assays 
99.5% minimum POC}; and contains 
no free chlorine or phosphorus penta- 
chloride. 

Phosphorus trichloride, PCls, has wide 
repute as a convenient entry to many 
types of organic synthesis. 

You can use it as achlorinating agent 
in manufacture of organic acid chlo- 
rides; as a condensing agent in prepara- 
tion of organic aldehydes; in making 
phosphite and phosphonate esters; and 
as a catalyst in certain chlorination 
reactions. 

It’s a clear water-white liquid of 
99.5% minimum purity. 

If you're already buying either of these 
versatile products in quantity, or plan 
to do so soon, be sure your supplier has 
what it takes to get the material to you 
promptly. Both thése chemicals require 
special handling; volume deliveries are 
usually made in lead-lined tank cars. 

When you purchase from Hooker, 
you can be sure, because you have at 
your disposal the largest fleet in the 
country of these special cars. 

For contract information, write us. 
For technical data sheets, just check 
the coupon. 


That new intermediate you need 
may be hiding in our woodpile 


In this complex age, it can happen that 
the new intermediate you’re seeking is 
closer than you think—and cheaper, 
too. 

Looking for something that has 
“never been made before?’ Maybe it’s 
in production already—for another 
use. Maybe you can get it in tank-car 
quantities. 

Let’s say you’re on the trail of a new 
polymerization modifier. Your prelim- 
inary work indicates a mercaptan 
structure is desirable. It should have a 


freezing point below 0°C, a boiling 
range over 100°C. It should be a mo- 
bile liquid, light in color and with lit- 
tle or no odor. 

Well, one compound that meets 
these requirements is our lauryl mer- 
captan—C2.4He5.;SH (average). And 
a strong advantage of lauryl mercaptan 
is availability. 

This product is one of many that 
helped, in a modest way, to make war- 
time synthetic rubber more plentiful. 
It’s still around—still being used as a 
modifier in the synthetic rubber “hot” 
process. We can ship it in carboys, 
drums, or by the tank car. 

This is just one example of how 
checking with us might save you a cost- 
ly development program, next time you 
need something new. 


How to save more than 
5 cents a pound 
on combined sulfur 


If you’re buying sodium sulfide as a 
source of combined sulfur, here’s a way 
to get the sulfur for more than 5 cents 
a pound less. 

Just switch to Hooker sodium sulf- 
hydrate. 


In 100 lbs. of sodium sulfide, you get’ 


() Phosphorus Oxychloride 
() Phosphorus Trichloride 
() Lauryl Mercaptan 

CL) Sodium Sulfhydrate 


and Sulfonating Agents 


about 24.6 lbs. of combined sulfur. The 
same weight of sodium sulfhydrate 
gives you about 40 lbs. of sulfur—about 
62.6% more. 

At prevailing prices, the sulfur in 
sodium sulfide costs you about $.244 a 
pound. In sodium sulfhydrate, it’s only 
about $.181 a pound. 

If this approach to lower-cost sulfid- 
ity looks like a good one for you, why 
not explore it with us? We'll gladly 
help you review the facts with your 
specific needs in mind. 


Want to chlorinate 
or sulfonate? 


If your process involves the introduc- 
tion of chlorine, sulfur, or oxygen and 
sulfur, you’ll find much to interest you 
in these two Hooker inorganics. 


Often you can work with one of them 
more safely than with elemental chlo- 
rine, and more conveniently than with 
elemental sulfur. 

Sulfury! chloride, SOQoClo, is a spe- 
cial chlorinating agent for chlorophe- 
nol and other organic chlorides. It re- 
acts with sodium salts of organic acids 
to form chlorides and anhydrides. It is 
of 99+ % purity. 

Thiony! chloride, SOCl2, is a versa- 
tile chlorinating agent, much used in 
preparation of organic acid chlorides. 
It may be used to introduce sulfur 
alone, or in combination with oxygen. 
You can get it in two grades: Tech- 
nical, 93% and Refined, 97.5%. 

For technical data on either, just 
check the coupon. 


For more information on chemicals mentioned on this page, check here: 


[] Sodium Sulfide 

[] Sulfuryl Chloride 

[1] Thionyl Chloride 

1] New list of products—Bulletin 100-A 


Clip and mail to us with your name, title, and company address. (When 
requesting samples, please use business letterhead.) 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


711-2 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


HOOKER 





Niagara Falls Tacoma 


Los Angeles 


Montague, Mich. 
Philadelphia 


ee | 
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CHEMICALS 


New York PLASTICS 


Chicago 


Worcester, Mass. 
In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 








our mines 


to the 
elemental phosphorus 


Quality 
Chemicals 


AA QUALITY® PHOSPHORUS PRODUCTS 


PHOSPHORUS AND 

PHOSPHORUS COMPOUNDS 

Elemental Phosphorus (Yellow-White 
Phosphorus Red (Amorphous 

Phosphorus Pentasulphide * Sesquisulphide 
Ferro Phosphorus (Iron Phosphide 
PHOSPHATES 

Disodium Phosphate ® Trisodium Phosphate 
PHOS-FEED® BRAND Dicalcium Phosphate 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 

85°; N.F. Grade © 75°; Pure Food Grade 


to 99.9% pure elemental phosphorus 0: Par Food Grae 


Agricultural and Other Grades 
PHOSPHATE ROCK & FERTILIZERS 
All grades Florida Pebble Phosphate Rock 
Superphosphate 

Complete Fertilizers 

Agrinite® 


OTHER AA QUALITY PRODUCTS 


pe ; FLUORIDES & SILICOFLUORIDES 
Whether used in its 99.9°7, pure elemental form or in the Sodium Fluoride * Ammonium Silicofluoride 


e ° ° > Magnesium Silicofluoride 
ever-widening range of phosphorus derivatives and compounds, Potassium Silicofluoride 


4 Sodium Silicofluoride * Zinc Silicofluoride 
AA QuALITy Elemental Phosphorus assures highest standards siacenmeaiie diicaress 


of quality and uniformity. Quality you can rely on, because of Magnesium Fluoride 


rigid control from mines to finished products. Service you can he ae aR 
depend on, because of large-scale integrated production and Pharmaceutical, Technical 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

ample phosphate rock reserves. eae tay ta 
If our Research Department can be of service to you in a arn 
problems concerning organic or inorganic phosphates, please Bone Oil 


e e ° Keystone Ammonium Carbonate 
write on your company letterhead for information. 





Sulphuric Acid 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Chemical Division: 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. - 33 plants and offices serving U. S., Canada, Cuba 


RECS PALOFE 
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Crude oil will take on more stature as a raw material for direct 
manufacture of chemicals. Carbide will use crude—instead of natural gas 
—as raw material at its new Putnam plant in West Virginia, which will 


make ethylene oxide, ethanol, isopropanol and “other chemicals” (CW, 
July 6, p. 24). 





The firm is not saying much more than that it will use crude-oil 
fractions there. But it seems highly probable that the decision will put the 
firm into the production of aromatics too. Right now, it gets small amounts 
of aromatics from its gas-cracking operations at nearby South Charleston. 
But by switching to crude, it will probably obtain a significantly larger 
supply. 


Despite the company’s reluctance to talk about the subject, it is 
easy to see what kind of thinking has been going on at Carbide. Its historic 
pattern has been either to buy natural gas or to set up shop alongside a 
refinery and buy the latter’s off-gas. But natural gas prices are zooming. 
And with refiners evincing more and more eagerness for “petrochemical” 


production, supplies of by-product gases will become increasingly difficult 
to get. 


Crude-oil prices have been rising too—but not so rapidly. Mon- 
santo’s J. A. Sherred reports (Petroleum Refiner, October) that gas con- 
tracts in southern Louisiana in 1950 called for a base price of 8¢/thousand 
cu. ft. Today, it’s up to 20-21¢. On the other hand, Oilgram’s price service 
reports that the weighted-average crude price at the well, which was $2.54 
in ’50, has risen to only $3.16. 


This same type of reasoning at Carbide was one of the driving 
forces behind its coal hydrogenation project (CW, May 10, ’52, p. 67). 
But that involves fierce technological problems and a drastic realignment 
of products. Crude-cracking would be a simpler alternative. 


That other chemical firms have been thinking the same way is 
evidenced by Monsanto’s purchase of Lion Oil and Dow’s acquisition of 
Bay Refining. (In fact, Bay Refining by-products will provide Dow with 
ethylene for its Ziegler polyethylene plant.) And Du Pont, back in the 
’40s, had a scheme for cracking crude to produce aliphatics and aromatics. 
But because the products did not fit into the Du Pont pattern at that time, 
the project never got beyond paper. 


Other U. S. firms are working with crude to make ethylene 
(CW, June 22, p. 96). In Germany, too, there’s been considerable effort to 
use crude for direct production of ethylene and propylene. Hoechst is trying 
a pyrolisis on a moving bed of hot coke (CW, May 18, p. 112). One diffi- 
culty is that the hydrogen-to-carbon ratio of the starting material is rela- 
tively low, so that sizable quantities of coke must also be produced if 
olefins are to be the main product. Since aromatics, on the other hand, 
have a lower carbon-to-hydrogen ratio, development of processes designed 
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to produce aromatics in addition to aliphatics would help to cut down on 
the coke production. 


Carbide, thus, may well emerge as an important factor in aro- 
matics manufacture. Significant in that regard: when Carbide revealed its 
pilot-plant work on coal hydrogenation, it made clear that it would use 
benzene, naphthalene, phenol and certain other aromatics captively. 





Clinical tests have proved the value of ristocetin—a new anti- 
biotic developed by Abbott Laboratories (CW, Oct. 27, ’56, p. 134) and 
sold under the tradenante Spontin—for combating such disease-causing 
bacteria as streptococci, staphylococci and pneumococci. Unlike antibiotics 
that merely halt bacteria growth, ristocetin kills them outright. 





Stauffer is building a plant to make fluorine compounds on a 
semicommercial scale from hydrofluoric acid made at its Nyotex Division 
plant at Greens Bayou on the Houston Ship Channel. It’s expected to go 
into operation late next month. 





A Vinylon vinyl-alcohol-fiber plant for the U.S.? A report from 
Japan says that technicians of the Kurashi Rayon Co. of Osaka hope to 
set up a 30-tons/day plant in the U.S. for Air Reduction Co. 





A prototype plant to make oil from shale will be erected by 
Petrobras, the national oil company of Brazil. It has extended its con- 
tract with Carmen & Jones (Denver), which will serve as technical con- 
sultant for the project. A pilot plant using essentially the same process 
as the one worked up by the U.S. Bureau of Mines at Rifle, Colo., 
operating at Taubate, a small town about 200 miles southwest of Rio de 
Janeiro, is, according to Petrobras spokesmen, a technological success. 





The prototype unit will try to pin down the economics of the 
operation. Petrobras is also considering a 1,000-tons/day plant, if the 
prototype proves successful. 

e@ 


Athabaska tar sands are also in for expanded exploration in the 
next few months. Richfield will drill 21 new wells this winter to determine 
the thickness of its underground deposits in further testing its process of 
liquefying tar sands by in situ burning. (The drilling of new wells is also 
required by Richfield’s leasing agreement with the Canadian government.) 





Shell, too, is drilling exploratory wells to evaluate deposits. 
Royalite, which will use surface-mined tar sands, has a $50-million project _ 
at Mildred Lake, Alta., under construction. The Royalite plant, due 
onstream in 60, will extract 20,000 bbls./day of oil by centrifugation of 
kerosene-diluted tar sands. 
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A revolutionary idea... this treatment of the seed in order to 
protect the young plants against the onslaught of sucking and chew- 
ing insects that are prone to attack young plants. The immunization 
lasts up to seven weeks, or long enough for the plant to get a good 
strong start without the need of spraying or dusting. This particular 


treatment is called ‘Systemic’, a term based on the fact that the 
chemical used is actually introduced into the system of the plant. The 
seed, coated with the. insecticide, is planted and as the plant grows, 
the protective chemical is drawn up from the seed into the sap 
stream, flowing to all parts of the plant. 


This unique compound is called THIMET which has the following empirical formula: 
C,H,,0.PS, 


Note the presence of Sulphur. THIMET is one of the latest in a long 
line of useful agricultural formulations which either end up with 
Sulphur in the product itself or require Sulphur or a derivative in the 


processing. Because of its revolutionary impact actually upon the 
cotton growing industry and potentially upon other agricultural 
activities, THIMET can rightly be called a ‘headline product’. 


®THIMET isa tradename of American Cyanamid Company. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 





: : e@ Newgulf, Texas ® Spindietop, Texas 
Sulphur Producing Units . moss Bluff, Texas © Worland, Wyoming 
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George Washington Bridge: Painting it is a two-year job requiring 21,000 gal. of aluminum paint. 
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Holland Tunnel: It gets a weekly cleaning during the midnight shift, a deck-brushing every 3 months. 


How to Sell to the New York Port Authority 


When you're in the business of operating some of 
the world’s largest bridges, tunnels, airports, bus ter- 
minals and a host of other heavily trafficked installa- 
tions, your cleaning and maintenance bills are bound 
to be high, and the quantities of specialty items you 
use are certain to be staggering. That’s why the Port 
of New York Authority is a prime target for specialty 
chemical makers. 

Here’s what a part of the Authority’s yearly main- 
tenance shopping list looks like: 

Tunnel cleaning compounds 
Resin floor finish 

Apron cleaning compound 
Detergent-sanitizer-deodorant 
Powdered alkaline cleaner 
Liquid floor soap 

Powdered hand detergent 
Grease absorbents 

Liquid hand soap 
Aluminum wash 300 gal. 
Treated dust towels 35,360 

These cleaning materials are used by the Port Au- 
thority’s 300 maintenance employees on some 2 mil- 
lion sq. ft. of floors and attendant areas. Specifically, 
the Port Authority—a self-supporting agency set up by 
a treaty between New Jersey and New York—is en- 
trusted with the care of: two tunnels (Lincoln and 
Holland), four bridges (George Washington, Goethals, 


45,000 Ibs. 
3,000 gal. 
5,000 gal. 
1,000 gal. 
2,000 Ibs. 

700 gal. 
1,000 Ibs. 
3,000 Ibs. 

600 gal. 
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Bayonne and Outerbridge Crossing), four airports (La 
Guardia, International, Teterboro and Newark), two 
truck terminals, a heliport, the Port Authority Building 
(third largest in the world), a bus terminal (the world’s 
largest), a grain terminal and waterfront piers in 
Brooklyn and Newark. 

Deciding what materials will be used in keeping 
these installations clean (and determining how well 
they’re cleaning) is Albert Burner, supervisor of clean- 
ing standards, Central Maintenance and Research Divi- 
sion, Operations Dept. of the Port Authority, who sets 
up standards specialty makers have to meet if they hope 
to sell cleaning items to the PA. In the same office 
with Burner sits Alvin Ruefer, who drafts paint 
specifications (15,000 gal. are usually used by the PA 
each year). 

Sellers Guide: Considering only cleaning items, 
here’s the procedure generally followed in selling a 
product to the PA: 

(1) The specialty salesman makes his pitch to 
Burner and/or Burner’s assistant, Richard Ehmann. 

(2) The salesman then receives a PA spec sheet 
and a request for his technical people’s report on how 
the product measures up to those specs. 

(3) When the report is returned (its findings are 
taken at face value) the product is then put through 
its paces by a PA cleaning supervisor (on actual clean- 
ing assignments). 
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(4) If the product is found as good 
as an already accepted product, it 
goes on an “approved list” and its 
manufacturer is invited to submit bids 
whenever that type of product is 
purchased. 

Specification sheets aren’t listed for 
all products. Exceptions include syn- 
thetic detergents and resin finishes, 
because developments are coming so 
fast that a- spec sheet might inhibit 
the PA’s access to new developments. 
The idea of written specifications is 
losing importance at the PA. Specs, 
explains Burner, were set up when 
“garage” operations were more preva- 
lent, were designed not to tell a 
specialty maker how to compound his 
product but to limit or eliminate 
harmful ingredients. 

The approved list, issued monthly 
and passed along to the purchasing 
department, covers some 27 different 
items. Supplying these items are some 
70 different specialty makers who 
furnish the PA with 130 separate 
products. About 80 new products are 
tested each year by the PA; about 
25% make the approved list. 

Using a 5% figure for materials-to- 
labor cost, CW estimates that the PA 
spends about $75,000/year just for its 
housekeeping specialties. 

Rub-a-dub: One of the biggest 
cleaning jobs handled by the PA is 
the scrubbing of the Lincoln and Hol- 
land tunnels and the underground 
approaches to the George Washington 
Bridge. For this job the PA _ uses 
specially designed equipment consist- 
ing of a solution truck and a spray 
truck. The solution truck holds 750 
gal. of water, to which is added ap- 
proximately 25 Ibs. of alkyl aryl 
sulfonate, 25 Ibs. of trisodium phos- 
phate, 25 Ibs. of tetrasodium pyro- 
phosphate and four gal. of o-dichloro- 
benzene (present formulations also 
include small amounts of carboxy- 
methylcellulose). This solution is 
sprayed on the ceramic tile walls and 
ceilings at 30-psi. pressure, is fol- 
lowed by a second spray truck pump- 
ing clean rinse water. Even with this 
equipment, the PA finds it necessary 
once every three months to do a 
deck-brush-scrubbing job on tunnels 
(see photo). Nonetheless, the PA has 
found the mechanized cleaning worth- 
while, will soon buy additional trucks. 
The solution-applying uniis cost the 
PA nearly $20,000, the larger spray 
trucks, twice that. 


J. Syl 
Bus Terminal: The world’s largest, its floors must be scrubbed nightly. 


International Airport: An apron-cleaning compound shows its stuff. 


Port Authority Building: Resins get nod over waxes for resilient floors. 














HOW Eigacteeaas HELPS 
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BOOST IRON OUTPUT—Low grade, nonmagnetic iron ore is 
being converted into a high iron content product by The Cleveland- 
Cliffs lron Company in Michigan. An important aid in this process 


IMPROVE PACKAGING— Whether it be gay gift wrapping for 


special occasions or display packages for consumer goods, a long 
list of Hercules materials plays important roles. In paper and paper- 
board, Hercules sizing agents contribute to a stronger, more 

5 © t 
printable surface; in the inks, Hercules resins and film formers 
meet the most exacting requirements. 





call 


is Pamak® fatty acid. This agent is being used with excellent 
results in the flotation phase of beneficiating the specular hema- 
tite material on the Marquette Range of Michigan. 


PROMOTE BLASTING EFFICIENCY—The Hercules “Man with 
the Red Valise’”” has become a familiar sight where industrial 
explosives are used. With a complete blasting cap display kit, an 
experienced Hercules sales representative is able to assist users 
in selecting proper cap and other accessories to promote efficient 
blasting. Hercules blasting caps are partners in dependability 


with Hercules® explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


HERCULES 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 





ORGANIC PEROXIDES 





CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS ¢ OXIDATION 


AGENTS e 


LUCIDOL' 


(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX* 


(PEROXIDE PASTES) 





*REGISTERED 


or nee 


BLEACHING AGENTS 


LUPERCO* 


(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX* C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERSOL'" 


(PEROXIDE SOLUTIONS) 


SPECIAL ORGANIC PEROXIDES 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


TRADE MARK 


LUCIDOL DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 








INDUSTRY’S NEW 


ELEMENT! 


...the magic element of 

Colorado Climate, the element that gives 
Colorado Industry the advantages of 

greater worker productivity, fast growing new 
markets...and the BONUS of Pleasant 
Living. Before selecting your plant location, 
discover all the elements of success 

awaiting your industry in Colorado, the state 
that more than meets your 

site requirements. 


OLORADO 


Department of 
Development 

60 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colorado 


EXECUTIVES: 

Write today for your free, 
revised-to-the-minute 
analysis... 

INDUSTRIAL COLORADO 
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CRESYLIC ACIDS 


Now available in tank cars 
and tank trucks from the 


MERICHEM DIVISION 
of 
JEFFERSON LAKE 
SULPHUR COMPANY 


ePhenol 
eCresois 
eXylenolis 


The capacity of Merichem’s 
modern facilities has recently 
been doubled to assure you a 
dependable low-cost supply 
of cresylic acids. Now the 
Gulf Coast’s largest producer. 


JEFFERSON LAKE 
SULPHUR COMPANY 


Merichem Plants at Houston 
Sales Offices in the Prudential Building 








§ Houston 25, Texas - 
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Cleaning the tunnels is not the 
PA’s biggest headache. Much more 
troublesome is the policing job (called 
“holding maintenance”) necessary at 
terminal areas. The bus_ terminal 
alone, for instance, requires the 
service of 11 men during a 24-hour 
day to pick up cigarette butts and 
papers, and to damp-mop around the 
Coke machines. 

“It costs us $55,000 a year,” com- 
ments Burner, wryly, “just to hold 
our own.” 

Wax makers have cause for despair 
in looking over PA maintenance re- 
quirements. The PA does not use wax 
polishes at all, has been a big booster 
of resin finishes for resilient flooring. 
Two coats of the resin finish are ap- 
plied to the floors about every eight 
weeks (after the old coat has been 
removed); and the flooring is gone 
over each night with treated sweeping 
cloths. 

An Edge: Keeping lavatories spruc- 
ed up is a big problem. Odor is kept to 
a minimum by _ odor-counteracting 
devices as well as liberal use of a 
disinfectant-odor counteractant-sani- 
tizer supplied by Airkem. 

The PA’s janitorial help (called 
“building attendants” by the PA) is a 
grade about the ordinary janitorial em- 
ployees. Reason: the PA has a pro- 
mote-from-within, competitive exam 
policy fashioned after the civil serv- 
ices, and many applicants for desk 
jobs find the janitor job a stepping- 
stone in PA ranks. This policy helps 
PA make intelligent use of the special- 
ties it buys, means a work force that 
accepts new cleaning techniques. 

There’s a complete breakdown of 
each job procedure at the Port 
Authority, and a specified time when 
it's done. Time studies, conducted 
while the man _ actually performs 
the work, are observed by Burner, 
a safety engineer, and a cleaning fore- 
man. Except for usual difficulties, 
foremen have had no trouble enforc- 
ing these work routines. 

More and more municipalities, im- 
pressed by the efficiency of the New 
York Port Authority, are setting up 
similar groups. And the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will likely create many more 
situations where overlapping juris- 
dictional problems are best solved by 
creation of such agencies. Specialties 
makers could do worse than run their 
products through a “port authority” 
test routine. 
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OFFERS THE 


A full line of 
‘‘poly’’ nozzle 


non-drip detergent cans 


Take a good look at Continental’s exclusive line of five 
Fluid Flow cans. Everyone of these rugged containers gives 
liquid-smooth performance for your detergent plus these big 
selling features: 


EVEN POURING, NO DRIPPING, Threaded polyethylene nozzle 


permits free flow . . . provides exact, dripless cutoff when pour >» 
is completed. ~~ * . 


WRAP AROUND LITHOGRAPHY. Solderless construction frees 
every square inch of outside surface for colorful decoration— 
even domes and tops. 


LASTING BEAUTY. Resistant varnish prevents marring of 
lithography . . . protects your sales message from the time it 
leaves your plant until it’s in the consumer’s hands. 


TOP PRODUCT PROTECTION. Newly-developed enamel linings 
prevent raw metal from touching your liquid detergent. 


For more information on how Fluid Flow cans can benefit 
your product call your nearest Continental representative. 


QUALITY 
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News For Makers Of Other 
Hard-to-hold Products 


Fluid Flow cans are also avail- 
able for such products as: liquid 
wax (water base) . . . liquid 
soaps... liquid starch... liquid 
car wash . . . liquid polish (water 
base) . . . liquid rug and uphol- 
stery cleaners . . . and water 
base cleaners. 





CONTINENTAL 


SERVICE 


CAN COMPANY 


Eastern Division: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
Central Division: 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4, California 
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Trust TITANOX*... 


for better plastic pigmentation 


You can trust TITANOX white pigments with any brightening, whitening or opacifying job in plastics. 
For the thinnest vinyl sheet or the plumpest children’s doll, you can choose the exact pigment for 
highest opacity, clarity of color, delicate toning or a given brightness. 

TITANOX is the number one choice in titanium dioxide pigments for paints, paper, rubber and plastics, 
ceramics—anything that needs white pigment. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y.; offices in principal cities. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


*TITANOX is a registered trademark for the full line of titanium pigments offered by Titanium Pigment Corporation. 
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More vinyl expansions are on the verge of completion. Due in 
production any day, for example, is Atlantic Tubing and Rubber Co.’s new 
polyvinyl chloride unit at Cranston, R.I. It’s another “package” plant, the 


sixth PVC project designed and constructed in the U.S. by Scientific 
Design (New York). 





No official capacity figures are available, but trade estimates 
peg the new plant’s potential at some 12 million Ibs./year. 


Additional vinyl production will also be forthcoming, shortly 
after the first of the year, from expanded vinyl chloride monomer and 
polymer facilities of Goodyear Tire & Rubber’s Pathfinder Chemical 
division at Niagara Falls. Present installations—which were inadvertently 
omitted from the list of principal resin producers in last week’s vinyls 
report (CW, Nov. 16, p. 71)—can now turn out an estimated 35 million 
Ibs./year of monomer, and about 32 million Ibs./year of PVC. The ex- 
pansions, which are costing some $4 million, will probably increase mono- 


mer capacity to nearly 45 million lbs. and PVC to approximately 40 
million lbs./year. 





Polyvinyl butyral consumption will be boosted if two nation- 
wide consumer advertising campaigns pay off. The push for greater use 
of laminated safety glass will be sparked in independent campaigns by 





Du Pont and Monsanto, prime suppliers of butyral interlayers to safety 
glass manufacturers. (Monsanto’s product is trademarked Saflex; Du 
Pont’s, Butacite.) Ads that will run in Readers’ Digest, Saturday Evening 
Post, Time and financial journals, invite auto owners to check their 
car windows for the glass-butyral sandwich that makes up the laminated 
shatterproof product. 


Safety-glass makers envision an estimated 47-million-sq. ft./ year 
outlet in replacement of nonsafety side windows in older cars. This market, 
plus the trend toward all-round installation in new cars, could shove 
polyvinyl butyral use—currently about 30 million Ibs./year—to perhaps 
50-60 million Ibs. within the next few years. 


Custom smelters’ copper prices are down again. A 12 ¢/\b. 
cut late last week resets the general industry tag at 2542¢. When a major 
smelter raised prices a couple of weeks ago to 26¢/lb., some sellers 
were reluctant to follow suit, but nonetheless did. They feared that an in- 
crease wouldn’t stick—and it didn’t. 





In fact, the 26¢ price was being shaded in some quarters, but 
even the official cut hasn’t done much to pep up sales of the metal. Primary 
copper producers aren’t happy over the custom smelter price cut (it makes 
the latter’s material more competitive), but no primary producer expects 
to alter the current 27¢/Ib. quote—at least, not soon. 
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Surprisingly, copper chemical prices are holding steady despite 
the metal’s fluctuations. Reason may be that most such items were pres- 
sured to near-rock-bottom earlier this year when both primary and cus- 
tom smelters’ copper prices were being beaten down. 





The animal feed industry generally will pay more for dicalcium 
phosphate needs. As was indicated earlier (CW Market Newsletter, Nov. 
2), other dical producers were about ready to imitate Shea Chemical’s 
posting of price hikes, effective Jan. 1, and that’s what’s happening. Mon- 
santo, for instance, has just announced its new schedules. 





To repeat: 1812 % feed-grade dicalcium phosphate will go up to 
$83.25/ton (bagged, c.l., t.l.); $80.25/ton in bulk quantities. Reason 
for the advance also sounds familiar—increasing costs of production. all 
along the line. 


Prices are also going up Jan. 1 on two hydroperoxides used as 
polymerization catalysts in plastics and rubber manufacture. Increases of 
5¢/lb. on paramenthanehydroperoxide, and diisopropylbenzenehydroper- 
oxide have been announced by Hercules Powder. 





The paramenthane item will cost 55¢/lb., in 55-gal. drums, 
f.o.b. Hattiesburg, Miss.; the diisopropylbenzene, 60¢/Ib., same pack- 
aging, but f.o.b. Brunswick, Ga. 


Looking for commercial quantities of some rare earth metals? 
Michigan Chemical (St. Louis, Mich.) is now offering commercial lots 
of gadolinium, dysprosium, erbium, and yttrium. Until now gadolinium 
and yttrium have been made available to the nuclear and metallurgical 
industries in developmental amounts only, but, says Michigan, “greater 
demand necessitated installation of plant facilities for their commercial 
production.” The exotically named rare earth metals will supplement the 
company’s rare earth oxide product line. 





SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending November 18, 1957 


DECREASE 





Change New Price 


Potassium stannate, dms., frt. alld, E. ...... siete $0.004 $0.733 
Sodium stannate, dms., works, frt. alld., E. .. 0,006 0.583 
Tin crystals, anhy. dms., works rue Bens 0.007 0.934 
ee ee ae 0.00125 0.08375 
Soybean oil, crude, tanks, Decatur .. Saud kr’ 0.00125 0.1150 


' All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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You May Profit 
From This Book 


if you are concerned with 








processing that involves tem- 


peratures ranging upwards 


to 4000° 


_ GELS Refractory 


if your progress in Grain 


processing depends upon 


Electrochemically Refined 


materials of high purity. 


if it would help you to 
obtain a modern material 
with unusual electrical 


characteristics. 


Here is a valuable reference book that tells you all about the 
chemical and physical characteristics of such materials as NOR TON 
CRYSTOLON* Silicon Carbide, ALUNDUM* Aluminum Oxide, 
MAGNORITE* Magnesium Oxide, Fused Zirconia and Boron 
a REFRACTORIES 

Describing how these electrochemically refined materials 
react under varying conditions, this book gives you plenty of Engineered... ... Prescribed 
facts on materials that are helping to solve processing 


problems. Gdlaking better products . ee 
Get this useful help towards solving your own processing prob- fo make your products better 


lems. Write today for your free copy of “Norton Refractory 
ae aS ss a Se a ie ae 
Grain.” Norton Company, Refractories Division, 570 New NORTON PRODUCTS: Abrasives * Grinding 
Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. Wheels « Grinding Machines + Refractories 
‘ P , BEHR-MANNING PRODUCTS: Coated Abrasives 
Trade-Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countri 
siete tities sic io cca msicctiaas Sharpening Stones + Behr-cat Tapes 
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HYDROGEN 


...0w much do you need? 


Girdler offers you complete engineering-construction 


service for BIG-CAPACITY plants 


When you plan facilities for “tonnage hydrogen” for 
treatment of refinery feed stocks and hydrocarbon 


products, it will pay you to take advantage of 
Girdler experience. 


Big plant experience: Girdler has designed and 
constructed large plants for petroleum products and 
chemicals. Two hydrogen plants have been built 
each of which can produce gas at the rate of seventy 
million cubic feet per day. More than 45 Girdler 
hydrogen plants are giving outstanding performance 
in the United States and Canada. 


Girdler manufactures all of the catalysts used in 
Girdler hydrogen plants. These catalysts permit 
high production rates. 

Call or write 


for complete information 


the GERDLER Company 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


GAS PROCESSES DIVISION © DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, San Francisco 
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Monsanto’s adipic acid plant at Luling, La.—one of 


A ie 
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the new plants below the Mason-Dixon line—is .. . 


Symbol of South's Chemical Boom 


Magnolias and cotton still symbolize 
the Old South, but a better emblem to- 
day might be a chemical plant, for 
39% of the nation’s chemical indus- 
try is now located below the Mason- 
Dixon line, and within the next decade 
it will be more than 50%. 

Growing awareness by U.S. chemi- 
cal marketers of this phenomenal ex- 
pansion is underscored by this week’s 
joint CMRA-CCDA meeting in Hous- 
ton, Tex. Subject: the Gulf Coast 
chemical industry in 1965. 

And recently, Chemstrand’s Frank 
J. Soday detailed the broader aspects 
of the Southern industrial expansion 
at a public relations meeting of the 
Alabama Textile Manufacturers Assn. 
Here’s how Soday, and other industry 
experts, size up the chemical aspect 
of the stepped-up Southern industri- 
alization. 

Textiles Pre-eminent: U.S. natural- 
and synthetic-textile production is 
concentrated in the Southern states, 
the area turning out 80% of the 


nation’s cotton, 70% of its rayon, 
and almost all domestically made 
synthetic fibers. And these percent- 
ages are increasing rapidly. New in- 
stallations will up output of rayon, 
push synthetic fiber production to an 
estimated 4-billion-lbs./year rate by 
1975 (compared with 500 million Ibs. 
produced in °56). 

Important synthetic fiber 
now operating include: Du 
nylon plants (Delaware, Virginia, 
Tennessee), Dacron unit (North 
Carolina), Orlon plant (South Caro- 
lina). Chemstrand makes Acrilan in 
Alabama, nylon in Florida. Also 
producing nylon are Allied Chemical 
(Virginia), American Enka (North 
Carolina) and Industrial Rayon (Vir- 
ginia). Union Carbide makes dynel 
in West Virginia. 

Underscoring the South’s textile 
boom are more synthetic fiber plants 
under construction or announced: 
Eastman’s Verel plant at Kingsport, 
Tenn.; American Cyanamid’s Cres- 


plants 
Pont’s 
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lan unit, Pensacola, Fla.; Du Pont’s 
nylon facilities, Richmond, Va.; 
Dow’s Zefran plant, near James- 
town, Va. 

Petro Push: The South leads all 
other areas in the rate of chemical 
plant construction. In °55, Texas for 
example, had 66 chemical construc- 
tion projects, worth an_ estimated 
$414 million. Petrochemicals have 
played a major role in this expan- 
sion; at least eight of every 10 U.S. 
petrochemical plants are located in 
the South (about $4 billion worth), 
mostly along the 
Gulf Coast. 

More than a third of all the petro- 
chemicals produced are used in the 
manufacture of plastics and plasticiz- 
ing agents, and the South is contrib- 
uting to that output; already Texas 
and Louisiana produce 75% of U.S.- 
made polyethylene. 

Other Expanding Fronts: The pulp 
and paper industry—a voracious con- 
sumer of chemicals (CW, April 27, 


Texas-Louisiana 
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Jacques Wolf Metal Salts 
Waterproof Textiles, 
Leather, Paper 


You can be positive there’s a top quality 
Jacques Wolf chemical auxiliary carefully 
formulated to fit your individual job, giving 
you more complete, longer-lasting protection. 


FOR WATER REPELLENCY: 


ALUMINUM ACETATE (7% Al203) A water- 
clear solution, contains no sulphates or 
chlorides and is iron free. 


ALUMINUM FORMATE (SOLUTION [8% Alz03) 
or POWDER [33% Al203}) A clear, water- 
white stable sulphate, chloride and iron free. 


LUPOSEC* White emulsion cationic; an 
emulsion of waxes with aluminum salts 
which is stable in all concentrations. 


FOR MORDANTING: 


ACETATE OF CHROME (Cr [C2H302)2 H20) 
Free-flowing, easily soluble powder 
(32% Cre0s3); also available in solution 
(8% Cr20s). 
Write to Jacques Wolf & Co. today for samples 
and further information on the complete line 
of waterproofing chemicals. 








*U.S. Trademark 
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p. 106)—is a major factor in the 
South’s expanding chemical business. 
About 80 pulp and paper mills there 
supply 40% of all paper sold in the 
U.S. Further, output of Southern 
newsprint runs about 500,000 tons a 
year, will hit an estimated 1.5 mil- 
lion tons/year by °75. Some 9 mil- 
lion tons/year of wood pulp, valued 
at almost $2 billion, is turned out 
by Southern mills. 

Aluminum production stands out 
as an especially fast-growing indus- 
try. It is largely concentrated in the 
South (nine primary aluminum pro- 
ducing plants are located in Alabama, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas). Incidentally, 
these six states also produce virtually 
all U.S. alumina. 

U.S. aluminum production now 
tallies about 4 billion lbs./year, and 
current expansion plans should up 
capacity to more than 5 billion Ibs./ 
year within the next three years (CW, 
Dec. 12, ’56, p. 79). 

Not only is the South rich in 
mineral resources (56% of all min- 
erals produced in the U.S. are of 
Southern origin), but the sea — a 
boundless chemical reservoir—is at 
the South’s doorstep. Current sea- 
water extractions of outstanding 
importance are, of course, Dow’s 
production of bromine and mag- 
nesium at Freeport, Tex. Noteworthy, 
too, is magnesia production from 
sea water (CW, Oct. 26, p. 95). 

Atoms for Dollars: Much of the 
U.S. atomic energy program is con- 
centrated in the South. In addition 
to Oak Ridge, there is the $1.25- 
billion Savannah River plant at Ai- 
ken, S.C., built and operated by Du 


Pont to make fissionable materials for 
atomic energy needs. 

One new Florida development is 
the refining of reactor-grade zirco- 
nium. National Research is now build- 
ing a $25-million plant near Pensa- 
cola that will produce, under contract 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
some 700,000 Ibs./ year of zirconium. 
Carborundum and U.S. Industrial 
will also use Florida ore under AEC 
contract. 

Firms now mining rare-earth met- 
als in Florida are: Heavy Minerals 
(jointly owned by Crane and Vitro); 
Florida Minerals; Nuclear Magnetic 
Mining (Union Carbide affiliate); 
Humphrey’s Gold; National Lead 
(Titanium Division); Rutile Mining; 
Florida Ore Processing; Kennecott 
Copper. 

And add Florida’s uranium-from- 
phosphate rock industry: three plants 
engaged in such recovery are Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical, Vir- 
ginia-Carolina, and the U.S. Phos- 
phoric Products Division of Ten- 
nessee Corp. 

Current output of uranium oxide 
in Florida is more than 300 tons a 
year, is expected to amount ultimate- 
ly to perhaps 2,500 tons/year. 

In general, the long-range out- 
look for the South’s continued rapid 
expansion of chemical and allied in- 
dustries is bright; ready availability 
of raw materials, climatic advantages 
and adequate labor supply will en- 
able the South to give other sections 
of the country a good run for the 
chemical money, provided, of course, 
that the over-all national economy 
continues to improve at a safe, healthy 
pace. 











Output Value of Selected Southern Industries 


1956 


Million Dollars 
7,984 39 


Chemicals 
Oil-coal products 


Percent in South 


7,098 35 


Textile 

Primary metals 
Pulp-paper 
Rubber 


6,979 52 
3,600 14 
2,383 23 

507 10 
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Lined especially to requirements, this mod- lined by you eliminate contact with metal, 
ern North American chemical car helps you corrosive action and contamination... they 
keep customers satisfied. It delivers your help you build repeat business through your 
product at destination safe, sure, clean and superior service to customers. Specify North 
pure as the day of shipment. Special cars American—and get satisfaction! 


ee OE gs NORTH AMERICAN 


CAR CORPORATION 
on teeidinnbaiaitie weiacts dedeadiee NORTH WESTERN REFRIGERATOR LINE COMPANY 
i MATHERS HUMANE STOCK TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION WITH BRANCH OFFICES IN IMPORTANT MARKET CENTERS 
DALLAS + FOND DULAC + ST. PAUL + ST.LOUIS + TULSA + SAN FRANCISCO + NEW YORK 
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Are you always “putting out fires?” 


Frequent crises in production lines can quickly vents produced by Pennsylvania Industrial 
consume the profits. Picco products are always Chemical Corporation are readily available to 
standing by to fill your processing needs. The “put out fires” in your production lines. 

wide variety of thermoplastic resins and sol- 





PICCOPALE—petroleum polymers PICCOLYTE—poly terpenes 


PICCO RESINS—para-coumarone indene root aacaaal molecular weight 
styrenes 
TRANSPHALT—low cost dark colored PLASTICIZERS—aromatic poly olefins 
siete MODIFIED STYRENE COPOLYMERS— 
OILS—aromatic and semi-aromatic substituted styrene copolymers 
high boiling oils SOLVENTS—water white aromatics 











There is a Picco Sales-Chemist near you—phone, wire, or write the office most convenient for you. 


NIA? 
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PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 
Plants: 
Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pa.; and Chester, Pa. 


Sales Offices: 
Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Jacksonville, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Attorney General Rogers: He'll carry on government's antitrust administration. 


Law Enforcers Antitrust Legacy 


With a brand-new Attorney General, William Rogers, coming into office 
and tough antitrust chief Victor Hansen hard at work in the Justice Dept., 
chemical process companies can expect Washington's antitrust mien to 
remain tough in the years ahead. Here's an analysis of policies, court de- 
cisions and laws upon which the new Attorney General will shape the 
government's antitrust attitude. 


As a new man takes over the reins of the Justice 
Dept.’s antitrust activities, chemical industry executives 
can look forward to a continued program of hard- 
hitting antitrust enforcement. 

William Rogers, succeeding his former boss, Herbert 
Brownell, as Attorney General will be top government 
legal strategist on important antitrust court cases in- 
volving a wide range of issues. 
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Rogers and Victor Hansen, assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Justice Dept.’s antitrust division, 
will be out to carry on the kind of program that up to 
now has made a vigorous antitrust policy one of the 
Eisenhower Administration’s hallmarks. 

Two critical issues of key importance to chemical 
process industries stand out as Rogers takes over: 

He must carry out a plan to force Du Pont to di- 
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The Urge to Merge 


It's strong, despite an upsurge in antitrust activity. Here's 
FTC's count of mergers for 10 key years. 


4 Profit-speculation motives propagated this peak 


Additional capacity, diversification > 
and long-range growth are behind this one 
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vest itself of $2.4 billion plus worth of GM stock. 

He is responsible for shaping and guiding the ‘out- 
come of both pending and future anti-merger litigation, 
the government’s powerful vote on all important busi- 
ness decisions on the subject of mergers. 

The Republican Administration has, from the very 
first, been vigorous and tough in prosecuting business 
defendants under a wide range of antitrust laws. And 
Congress, under the Democrats, has been busy trying 
to find evidence of badness in bigness. 

The latest Senate committee report on concentration 
in industry is undoubtedly being intensely studied in 
government antitrust offices despite attacks on the 
“concentration ratio” technique used in the report. 

Moreover, the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee is also engaged in a major investigation into 
“administered” prices for the avowed purpose of re- 
vealing how big business sets its prices, how it changes 
them and who changes them. 

Because the targets of this investigation are in- 
dustry leaders—in steel, for example, and probably 
one or more chemical process industries, such as ce- 
ment or paper—the issue of bigness once again is 
prominent. 

Long-range, though, there probably is no more sig- 
nificant development in the whole antitrust field than 
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the impact of the court’s recent Du Pont-GM decision. 

That decision, ordering divestment of Du Pont’s 40- 
year-old stock holdings in General Motors, goes be- 
yond any previous Supreme Court antitrust pronounce- 
ment in almost 50 years. And the decision rests on 
the language of the Clayton Act’s antimerger section. 
That law, since its amendment in 1950 is already 
fast-becoming the government’s most important single 
antitrust weapon to control the size and shape of in- 
dustry. 

The court ruled that Du Pont’s 23% stock interest 
in GM is illegal because it results in insulating the 
GM market for automotive finishes and fabrics from 
free competition. 

Future litigations will have to spell out how far the 
court went in making unnecessary the detailed analyses 
of markets and products which defendants in anti- 
merger cases insist are necessary. 

In Du Pont-GM, the Supreme Court used this 
crucial legal test for determining whether certain prod- 
ucts make up a line of commerce: “whether the prod- 
ucts have sufficient peculiar characteristics distinct 
from all other” similar products. 

Thus, the court concluded that automotive finishes 
and fabrics—though a very small percentage of the 
total industrial market for finishes and fabrics—are 
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distinct enough to make them a separate line of com- 
merce. 

This is a far narrower test than the one used by the 
Supreme Court in determing a relevant market under 
the Sherman Act, as its ruling clearly showed just 
last year in the Du Pont cellophane case. Then, the 
court used the test of whether the products are “func- 
tionally interchangeable,” found cellophane was only 
part of a much larger market that included all flexible 
wrap materials. 

Until further decisions clarify the issues, however, 
the difference means simply this: it is easier for the gov- 
ernment to charge, and to prove, that an acquisition 
may tend to create a monopoly (under the Clayton Act 
and as in the Du Pont-GM test) than it is to charge and 
to prove that a company has monopolized a single- 
commodity (under the Sherman Act and as in Du Pont’s 
cellophane test). 

Industry observers who had been expecting a new 
antitrust merger case attacking a supplier-customer 
merger or acquisition (similar to the relationship in 
the Du Pont-GM case) didn’t have long to wait. 
Though coincidental, of course, FTC’s charge that the 
supplier-customer marriage of Union Carbide Corp. 
and Visking Corp. followed the Supreme Court de- 
cision by just about one month. 

The FTC complaint says that the competitive con- 
sequences of putting together the nation’s biggest pro- 
ducer of polyethylene resin (UCC) with the nation’s 


biggest producer of polyethylene film (Visking) vio- 
lates the antimerger law. 

This case, the first attacking a vertical acquisition 
since the 1950 amendments to the law, is a natural 
step for antitrust enforcement officials after the sweep- 
ing Du Pont-GM decision. More will certainly follow. 


The Laws Are Vague 


Adopted by Congress in 1890, the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act remains today the basic antitrust law of the 
land. It was deliberately written in general terms. 

In these general terms, the Sherman Act bans con- 
tracts, combinations or conspiracies in restraint of 
trade or attempts to monopolize trade or commerce. 

Between 1890 and 1904 came the formations of the 
giant industrial combines; and the Sherman Act—be- 
cause it left great leeway to the courts—was consid- 
ered inadequate to deal with specific restraints, par- 
ticularly in distribution. 

This dissatisfaction resulted in adoption of the 
Clayton Act and Federal Trade Commission Act in 
1914. The Clayton Act was an attempt to spell out 
more specifically the types of business practices that 
Congress was certain were actually injuring competi- 
tion. 

With the creation of FTC, Congress turned over to 
the specialized agency responsibility for determining 
just what conduct actually fell within the ban of the 
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new laws. FTC was also given authority to define un- 
fair methods of competition and unfair or deceptive 
practices, and power to declare them unlawful. 

In 1936, the Robinson-Patman Act amended the 
Clayton Act’s price-discrimination provisions and was 
hailed by small businessmen as an economic Magna 
Charta. It was an effort to soften the business hazards 
of aggressive competition during a period of declining 
consumer demand. 

Typical of the kind of restraints declared illegal 
under Section 1 of the Sherman Act are arrangements 
to control prices, either directly or by controlling pro- 
duction, agreements among competitors to divide up 
markets and exclusive territories. Such practices are, 
per se, antitrust violations. Once shown to exist, the 
courts presume they unreasonably restrain competition 
on thegground that they have no other purpose than 
to eliminate competition. 

A major problem in such cases (e.g., price fixing) 
is in furnishing the necessary proofs to establish agree- 
ment or conspiracy. There is little difficulty, of course, 
if the parties charged have actually entered into written 
agreements that can be brought into court. 

But suppose no such hard evidence is about? The 
courts, recognizing the difficulty of actually coming up 
with such conclusive documentary evidence, have de- 
veloped ways to infer the existence of illegal conspiracy 
from conduct. 

Perhaps the farthest reach of this attitude is in the 
concept called “conscious parallelism” of action. 

In °48, the Supreme Court upheld an FTC finding of 
conspiracy in one of the chemical process industries, 
cement, based largely on industry-wide adoption and 
use of the same complex pricing formula. In the 
Cement Institute decision, the court said that it is 
enough to find a combination within the meaning of the 
Sherman Act “if there is evidence that persons with 
knowledge that concerted action was contemplated and 
invited give adherence to and then participate in such 
a scheme.” 

Sweeping as this language is, however, it cannot be 
applied literally in all situations. In fact, a more recent 
decision by the high court backtracks from the Cement 
Institute language. In the later case, the court said that 
proof of parallel business behavior is not enough in it- 
self to establish a Sherman Act offense. 

Section 2 of the Sherman Act bans attempts to 
monopolize. Broadly speaking, monopolization consists 
of the power to fix prices or exclude competition in a 
market, plus the purpose or intent to exercise that 
power. 

The most direct evidence of monopoly power (in 
theory at least) is its actual use. But courts have had to 
rely more often on other tests, e.g., relative size of the 
competitors, the percentage of the market controlled 
and the amount of price competition among firms. 

The Supreme Court has said, “Size is, of course, an 
earmark of monopoly power.” But the court has also 
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recognized that it is impossible to “prescribe any set 
percentage figures to measure the reasonableness of a 
corporation’s enlargement.” 

In deciding to appeal the government’s cellophane 
monopoly case to the Supreme Court, former antitrust 
chief Stanley Barnes wanted it made clear just how 
important the percentage share of a product is in de- 
fining monopoly. 

Justice Stanley Reed, now retired, established new 
and much stricter tests for the antitrusters to meet in 
such cases when he wrote the court’s cellophane de- 
cision in favor of Du Pont. 

Reed ruled that the relevant market for commodities 
under the Sherman Act depends on how different the 
products are in character or use and how far buyers 
will go to substitute one commodity for another. 

For purposes of the Sherman Act, then, the market 
that must be studied to decide whether or not a pro- 
ducer has monopoly power is “that market composed 
of products that have reasonable interchangeability for 
the purposes for which they are produced—price, use 
and qualities considered.” 

Even the Supreme Court admitted that this rule is 
not very definite. The market in every Sherman Act 
case will vary from case to case. 


Mergers Hit Hard 


The concern of Congressional critics of big business 
over the current wave of mergers is reflected in moves 
to tighten up on an already-tough antimerger law. 
Legislation is well on its way to becoming law that 
will require large corporations bent on merger to noti- 
fy the government first and to supply all market and 
business facts requested in order to check the legality 
of the move. 

However the current merger wave is analyzed, there 
are two new factors to be reckoned with in contem- 
plating a merger or acquisition: 

e Federal officials have specific power to take the 
parties involved to court or before FTC in attempting 
to break up a proposed business marriage. Both po- 
litical parties are firmly committed to using this power. 

e The Supreme Court’s Du Pont-GM decision 
plainly shows that it means to read life into the Clay- 
ton Act’s vague language. This supplies encouragement 
to government lawyers to bring to court more border- 
line cases. 

Together they represent a relatively new weapon in 
the antitruster’s arsenal of weapons. Only since °50 
has the antimerger section of the Clayton Act been 
effective against asset acquisitions. Under Section 7, 
the government can act against any merger or acquisi- 
tion if the effect “may tend to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly.” 

Chemical process industry businessmen may seek 
guidance from antitrust officials, in addition to the 
advice of their legal staffs on the legality of a proposed 
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merger or acquisition. No businessman is forced to do 
this. But many chemical companies have found it ad- 
visable. 

Antitrusters say you may merge if: 

e You're broke or steadily losing out in your field. 

e You're diversifying. As long as there is no ques- 
tion of reducing competition.in the new field you’re 
entering, you are probably on solid ground. 

e You are small in your own field. Antitrusters 
won’t pick on really small companies, since there’s 
little anticompetitive effect when two small firms in 
a big field get together. 

e Entrance into your field is easy. This has par- 
ticular significance in certain industries, wherein even 
a merger of the biggest factors would not necessarily 
arouse antitrusters. 

On the other hand, your merger is probably in 
trouble if: 

e It’s vertical. In any industry where it really counts, 
it’s risky to buy up either your raw-materials suppliers 
or your customers. Reason: it limits your competitors’ 
supply sources or their market outlets. 

e It’s horizontal. You’re taking a chance if you buy 
a company that is in direct competition with you. 

This is a classic way of lessening competition. Here 
again, exceptions exist: there seems to be no block to 
stop one company from buying another with the same 
line of products if their markets are geographically 
separated. 

Antimerger enforcement under the ’50 law has come 
closest to an all-out drive in FTC’s four cases attack- 
ing paper company acquisitions. Two of the cases 
have been settled and two are pending. 

One pending case involves Crown Zellerbach’s °53 
acquisition of a West Coast competitor, St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co. In the first clear-cut decision against 
a merger under the *50 law, FTC hearing examiner 
Earl Kolb last March ruled the acquisition violated 
the law and ordered CZ to divest itself of the plant fa- 
cilities and timber rights acquired from St. Helens. The 
case is on appeal to the full five-man commission, will 
ultimately go to the Supreme Court. 

In selecting the tests for judging competitive effects 
of the acquisition, Kolb rejected CZ arguments that the 
line of commerce involves practically all categories -of 
paper products and that the marketing area includes 
the whole U.S. 

Kolb contends that the acquisition would substanti- 
ally lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in the production and sale of coarse papers in the 11 
Western states area. 

FTC’s other pending paper case involves charges 
that Scott Paper Co. violated the law in acquiring 
three competing manufacturers of pulp paper or finished 
products since °51. There has been no preliminary 
ruling here. 

In settling antimerger cases through negotiated agree- 
ments, both the Justice Dept. and FTC often give up 
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most of their charges in return for a limited “voice” in 
future activities of the company. Take the two paper 
industry cases recently settled by FTC. 

FTC dropped the charges it had against Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. and Hankins Container Co.; but, in 
return, it limited the amount of stock Union Bag can 
hold in Hankins (no more than 9%), barred any Union 
Bag officer’s use of the stock to vote as a Hankins 
officer or director, and prohibited any restrictions of 
Hankins’ right to buy from any of Union Bag’s com- 
petitors. 

In the other case, International Paper Co., the 
world’s largest, last July worked out a consent settle- 
ment of a pending antimerger case allowing Inter- 
national to enjoy practically all the benefits it sought 
in an acquisition made to launch its entry into the 
West Coast paper market. But FTC is satisfied that 
competitive conditions will be preserved in that area’s 
growing paper industry. 

It may be years before important precedents and 
guideposts under the antimerger law are established 
by the Supreme Court. But the government is applying 
the law by approving or disapproving key mergers. And 
these actions make policy and are as much a part of 
the antitrust climate today as any of the court cases 
will be tomorrow. 


Patent Law Confusing 


Perhaps nowhere else in the area of patent law are the 
issues and principles so unsettled as they are with re- 
spect to patents in relation to antitrust laws. 

Despite several important court decisions, codifica- 
tion of the patent laws in °52, and numerous Con- 
gressional investigations, antitrust cases involving patent 
practices are the source of a big controversy. 

Basically, this controversy rages over (1) what patent 
practices violate the antitrust laws and (2) what kind 
of relief is appropriate once it is decided that a patent 
has been used in violation of antitrust laws. 

A patent grants the owner the right to exclude others 
from making, using or selling his invention throughout 
the U.S. But the exercise of this legal “private mono- 
poly” may often conflict with antitrust policy. 

For example, U.S. Gypsum Co. was held in viola- 
tion of antitrust laws in fixing prices at which other 
manufacturers, using Gypsum’s patents, could sell 
gypsum board. 

Use of a patented article to tie in the sale of an 
unpatented or unrelated patented product has also been 


held outside the legal protection afforded by the patent ~ 


laws. 

Coercing patent licensees to take a license under 
one patent on condition of accepting a license under 
another or an entire “package” has also been con- 
demned. 

Antitrusters are suspicious of arrangements to inter- 
change patents, so that one or more of the patent 
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Nine Years of Industry Mergers 


Six chemical process industries fall into 
this pattern of manufacturing and mining 
mergers reported by FTC from 1948 to 
56. They account for 21% of the 3,018 
merger total during the nine-year period. 


Industry group Number of mergers 


Nonelectrical machinery 461 
Food and related products 389 
Chemicals 275 
Fabricated metals 272 
Electrical machinery 234 
Textiles and apparel 198 
Transportation equipment 196 


Mining 186 


Primary metals 180 


Stone, clay and glass 
products 119 


Paper and allied 
products 112 


Professional and scientific 


instruments 
Lumber and furniture 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Petroleum and coal 
products 


Printing and publishing 
Rubber products 
Leather products 
Tobacco manufactures 


Total 
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owners has the right to license others under the 
“pooled” patents of the group. 

While use of a patent pool may actually promote 
competition in some circumstances (as in permitting 
use of mutually dependent, or blocking, patents), an 
interchange necessarily involves cooperation and agree- 
ment. 

Patent interchange contracts involving price-fixing, 
divisions of fields of enterprise, suppresson of un- 
patented products and other restrictive practices cov- 
ering an entire industry have been declared illegal in 
a number of antitrust cases. 

In itself, the grant of a patent license poses no anti- 
trust problems. Antitrust questions arise, however, in 
the definition of the rights given by the patent owner to 
the licensee. 

Here again, the circumstances in which the license is 
issued, or which it creates, are more important factors 
from an antitrust standpoint, than the limitation them- 
selves. A wide range of limitations in patent licenses are 
recognized as perfectly proper in ordinary commercial 
situations. 

But in unusual circumstances, the same limitations 
or any one of them) may create antitrust problems. For 
example, a royalty provision is ordinarily viewed as 
merely a private. agreement on the price to be paid for 
rights received. But coupled with other factors, such a 
provision may result in an antitrust violation by driving 
unpatented products from the market. That’s just about 
what happened in the U.S. Gypsum case. 

The Supreme Court has held that mere accumulation 
of patents, no matter how many, is not, in itself, illegal. 
The antitrust cases generally recognize that violation 
of the Sherman Act depends on abuse of the patent 
grant or proof of intent to monopolize beyond the 
limits of a patent. 

By the same token, buying patents from others or 
acquiring rights to the inventions of others under “grant 
back” provisions in patent licenses may be perfectly 
legal. Such acquisitions come under antitrust challenge 
only when the purchase or grant-back provision is part 
of an otherwise illegal plan, e.g., to maintain domina- 
tion of an industry. 

The non-use of patented inventions has also been 
challenged under antitrust laws. Violations occur when 
non-use is designed to suppress competition, and when 
combinations or conspiracies not to use patented in- 
ventions are effected to fence in a technology or block 
a competing technology. 

Once a violation involving use of patents has been 
established, another major area of controversy arises: 
What remedy should be ordered to restore competition? 

There are three possible remedies available: (1) 
compulsory licensing at reasonable rates, (2) com- 
pulsory licensing free of royalties, (3) outright dedi- 
cation to the public of patent rights. 

The first is most frequently used. both in litigated 
cases and in those settled out of court, 
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Royalty-free licensing and dedication, on the other 
hand, are rarely ordered by federal courts or included 
in consent settlements. In fact, there is conflicting 
opinion among experts whether royalty free licensing 
and dedication are constitutional; the Supreme Court 
hasn’t definitely ruled on the subject. 

Reasonable royalty licensing and royalty-free licens- 
ing—particularly in consent settlements—undermines 
the patent system and goes beyond the legitimate goals 
of antitrust policy, say the critics. They cite the recent 
landmark settlements involving International Business 
Machines Corp. and American Telephone & Telegraph. 

Each corporation agreed to sweeping terms govern- 
ing its patents in order to settle its government anti- 
trust case out of court. 

In addition to the lessons brought home by these two 
cases, there is increasing realization that patents will 
figure more and more in future antitrust cases. Some 


experts see a definite trend toward “patent monopoly” 
cases. 


Distribution Gets Specific 


The process of distribution—connecting the producer 
with the consumer—is a major factor in the modern 
economy. Antitrust focus in this area is on the terms 
of the bargain between buyers and sellers as goods 
move through distribution channels. 

But before such terms are bargained on, a manu- 
facturer must decide whether or not to deal with a 
particular buyer. Refusals to deal are not, as such, 
regulated by specific antitrust language. The legality of 
refusing to deal may depend, instead, on three different 
laws: the Sherman Act ban on restraint of trade, the | 
Clayton Act control of price discriminations and ex- 
clusive arrangements, and the general language against 
“unfair methods” of competition in the FTC Act. 

Under the Sherman Act, group action or combina- 
tions to boycott, or refusal to deal with certain firms, 
no matter for what reason, is automatically illegal under 
a long line of Supreme Court decisions. Even one 
company’s refusal to deal or threat to withhold pur- 
chases may be illegal when such actions are used to 
get or keep a monopolistic market position. 


- Exclusive Dealings 


Section 3 of the Clayton Act deals specifically with 
exclusive dealing or tie-in arrangements in distribution. 
It forbids leases or contracts for sale of goods or 
machinery on condition that the renter or buyer will 
not use goods or machinery of the seller’s competitor, 
if the effect “may be to substantially lessen competition 
or tend to create a monopoly.” 

Over the years, lawyers have struggled with the 
meaning of this phrase. Though every exclusive deal- 
ing contract lessens competition by freezing out rivals, 
the law bans only those that may ‘substantially” lessen 
competition. 
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Today, the Republican Administration has sought 
to adopt a “rule of reason” approach to many anti- 
trust problems, including exclusive dealing. This con- 
cept, basically, involves consideration of all relevant 
market factors in making antitrust conclusions. And 
in exclusive dealing contract cases, this means em- 
phasizing actual foreclosure from markets by reason 
of the arrangements and the ease with which rival 
supplies may obtain access to consumers. 

But the antitrust batting average against exclusive 
dealing remains high even though the “rule of reason” 
approach gives the businessman a chance to show 
that his contracts have not lessened competition — 
something difficult, if not impossible, to try under 
existing tests. 


Price Discrimination 


The most controversial sections of the Clayton Act 
deal with price discrimination. Actually, these sections 
were put into the law by the Robinson-Patman Act 
amendments in °36. Inspired by the general business 
collapse of the ’30s, the Robinson-Patman Act is de- 
signed to soften the blows of aggressive competition 
on small, independent business. 

Under its terms, it is unlawful for the manufacturer 
or distributor to sell to customer A at a lower price 
than he sells to customer B, if companies A and 
B compete with each other and if the effect of the 
discrimination is to injure competition. That’s illegal 
price discrimination, unless company A can prove: 
(1) that it cut prices to customer B to meet in good 
faith a competitor’s lower price, or (2) that it was 
able to cut prices to cutomer B because of savings 
involved in selling to him. 

Under the Democrats, FTC lawyers pretty much 
won their price discrimination cases if they could 
convince the commission and the courts that a com- 
pany had acted in such a way as to create the “reason- 
able possibility” of competitive injury. 

But the Republican Administration’s FTC has been 
trying to curb the harshness of this so-called “per se” 
illegality of price discrimination rulings, namely, that 
once price discrimination is shown, injury to competi- 
tion is presumed to follow in violation of the law. 

Instead, FTC now wants its lawyers to bring in 
enough economic evidence of the effects of price 
discrimination to prove affirmatively “reasonable prob- 
ability” of injury to competition. But even under its 
self-imposed, stiffer requirements to establish viola- 
tions, FTC is still turning out price discrimination 
rulings. 

How to set up a defense against charges of price 
discrimination is another puzzle to businessmen and 
lawyers alike. The two main defenses set in the law, 
as mentioned above, are cost justification and meet- 
ing of competition in good faith. Although there has 
been much litigation on both points, few companies 
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New antitrust division chief Victor Hansen. 


accused of price discrimination have ever been able 
to make the defenses work for them. 

Antitrust law makes it illegal, too, for a buyer to 
induce and receive discriminatory prices, i.e., lower 
prices than the seller is giving to competing buyers. 
But though FTC has had litttle trouble making the 
law stick against sellers giving discriminatory prices, 
so far no buyer has been successfully prosecuted. The 
government has failed in a number of cases it has 
attempted to prosecute under provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act. 

Over the years, much controversy has been stirred 
up by still another section of Robinson-Patman. It 
provides that payments or allowances for advertising 
and promotional services by a seller must be made 
“available on proportionately equal terms” to all com- 
peting customers. 

Here, too, FTC under the Republican Administra- 
tion has taken a “rule of reason” approach that has 
eased some of the criticism that the law promotes soft 
competition in conflict with the hard competition re- 
quired by the Sherman Act. 

For example, John Gwynne, now FTC chairman, 
ruled that advertising allowances paid by the “big 
three” soapmakers (Lever Bros., Procter & Gamble 
and Colgate-Palmolive) were legal, even though mer- 
chants using newspaper advertising received higher 
payments per case for advertising than merchants who 
used handbills and store displays. 

This then is the antitrust legacy the new Attorney 
General assumes. His is by no means the last word 
on policy. But from all indications, he'll keep tight 
rein on the Administration’s antitrust policy. 
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TRACERS 


TO THE CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


e Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 





We wish to make new lines for these trades, 
chemical using industries. 


Please write fully to: 





We can make your products in Canada. 
You can earn royalties without investment. 


Well established Canadian chemical manufacturer with factories in Montreal and Toronto wishes 
to contact U. S. makers of chemicals or compounds; to arrange exclusive licenses to make and to 
sell their products in Canada, on a royalty basis. 


Our sales staff covers all of Canada, and now sells to rubber, 
metal working, cosmetic, pharmaceutical and construction industries. 


and also for paper, 


H. L. Blachford, Limited, 977 Aqueduct Street, Montreal 3, Quebec, Canada. 


plastic, paint, printing ink, textile, 


mining, petroleum, and other 











EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES 


IN THE 


CHEMICAL PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 





CHEMICAL 
Sales Representative 


Nationally-known co. headquarters mid- 
town N Y, SEEKING CHEMISTRY OR 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING MAJOR, 
to 26 years, who is SALES-MINDED 
and can relocate to one of four dis- 
tricts in United States after adequate 
training on premises. Job involves ad- 
vising customers on industrial products. 


SALAR - CAR + EXPENSES 
Send resume including salary 


requirements to: Box CW- 
100, 125 West 41 St, N Y C. 





TITANIUM POWDER 99+% 


ALL MESH SIZES e STABLE IN AIR 


e@ COMPACTS EASILY 


CATALYTICALLY ACTIVE (LARGE SURFACE AREA/UNIT WEIGHT) 
UNITED INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH, INC., 38-15 30th St., Long Island City, N.Y. 








SURPLUS WANTED 
CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 
PLASTICIZERS, RESINS, Ss 
SOLVENTS, PIGMENTS, ETC 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y: 
HAnover 2-6970 








BUYERS OF CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 


DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
PLASTICS—COLOR—ETC. 
BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
WORTH 4-5120 








OINATED Rese, 
CN IDE TOXICITY TESTS 
following FDA procedures, for 


4 
“wosue ms Chemicals, foods, drugs, cosmetics, 
pesticides, additives. Biological assays. 
Screening tests. Complete research and develop- 


ment services. No obligation for estimates. 
Call or write Arthur D. Herrick, Director. 


NEW DRUG INSTITUTE 





130 East 59 St., New York 22 © Mu 8-0640 








SURPLUS BOUGHT 
ODD LOTS—DISCONTINUED RAW MATERIALS 
—SPENT OR CONTAMINATED SOLVENTS 
RESIDUES—METAL SLUDGES— 
OBSOLETE PLANT INVENTORIES 
Industrial By-Products & Surplus Co. 
DIV. OF ACETO CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
40-40C Lawrence St., Flushing 54, N. Y. 
INdependence 1-4100 











OFFICIAL PROPOSAL 














WHAT ARE YOU DOING WITH 
YOUR METAL CONTAINING RESIDUES! 


Spent Catalysts, sludges etc. 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
JOSEPH TYSON 
6812 Verbena St., Phila. 26, Pa. 
Livingston 8-6762—8-8514 





SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED 
Chemicals—By-Products—Plasticers 
Pigments—Resins—Solvents 
CHEMSOL, INC. 


70 Dod Street, Elizabeth NJ. EL 4-7654 

















REP. LIES | Box No.): Address to office nearest you 
°/o This publication Classified Adv. Div. 
= K 


P. O. Box 12 (36) 
CHICAGO: 520 N. (11) 


Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 68 Post St. 








Bids: December 1, 1957 


Government of India 


Government of India are interested in nego- 
tiating with manufactureres for supply of Ferti- 
lizers during the year 1958/59 from their own 
manufacture—approximate requirements being— 
Ammonium Sulphate 50,000 long tons, Calcium 
Ammonium Nitrate 25,000 long tons and Urea 
40,000 long tons. 

Interested manufacturers are required to 
depute representatives at their own expense and 
without obligation on Government of India’s part 
to discuss terms and conditions of supply at New 
Delhi. Quotations in sealed covers, superscribed 
“Tender for Fertilizers” to form basis of nego- 
tiations should be sent to the Ministry of Works, 
Housing and Supply, New Delhi, direct in ad- 
vance so as to reach them not later than Ist 
December, 1957. Specifications and other details 
for submission of quotations can be obtained 
from the India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W. Washington, 











For Sale 





American 42” x 120” Double Drum Dryer with 
St.St. hood, conveyor, meres & Pulverizer. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 





2500 gal. T316 St.St. tank 4’6” dia. x 20’ High; 
— 50% WP. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila., 





Abbe 50 gal. St.St. Double Arm Sigma Blade 
_ Jktd. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 





100’—-9” S.S. Screw Conveyor used—excellent 
—complete units any length. T. N. 67 Van Reipen 
Ave., | ao City. 








Wanted 








Wanted to purchase 55 gallon stainless drums 
in good condition—used. W-6255, Chemical Week. 





CHEMICAL SALES ; 
An attractive future with prominent organic 
chemical manufacturer for young men with 
chemical degree. Selling experience within the 
Chemical oy | preferred. Openings in many 
sections of th S. Applicants are invited to 
write to Personnel Manager: 
GEIGY INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N. Y. 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER 

To execute process investigations and pilot experi- 
ments. This is a new position for a man with B.S. 
or M.S. degree and up to four years experience, Send 
complete resume to: 

W. H. O'Shaughnessy 

JOHNSON’S WAX 

Racine, Wisconsin 














Vacant 








Ch Sat 





9g evaporator design back- 
ground, wanted to join Eastern Pennsylvania 
heat exchanger builder. Will be assigned to develop 
and promote new products including chemical 
plant evaporators. Above average opportunity. 
Salary commensurate with ability and experience. 
Reply to P-6553, Chemical Week, giving all details 
of age, education, experience, salary. 





Chemist: Fast growing manufacturer of cement 
paints, waterproofing additives, maintenance paints, 
and floor finishing treatments requires a chemist 
with experience in any or all of the above Hnes. 
Must be capable of taking complete charge of 
development and formulation "Salory will be 
Plant located in Philadelphia area. Salary will be 
based on experience aad potential. Our staff is 
aware of this advertisement. Submit complete 
resume for immediate interview. Write President, 
702 W. Maple Avenue, Merchantville 8, N.J. 





== Positions Wanted - [== 
Plant Management, Engineering—B.S. Chem- 
ical engineer 1950. Successful experience in pro- 
ject, plant engineering; safety; plant manage 
ment—costs, budget, production, union negotia 
tions. Family, age 34. PW-6654, Chemical Week. 
General manager “South — American chemical 
manufacturing plant, representing leading Amer- 
ican manufacturers, wishes managerial position 
in American chemical firm—industrial or export. 
Age 38, European education and languages, grad- 
uated in textile chemistry, has American wife and 
2 Excellent U.S. recommendations. Will 


2 children. } 
consider some traveling. PW-6671, Chemical Week. 





Aerosol Chemist. Heavy experience in R. & D. 
Household Chemical Specialties, cosmetics, water 
based products, etc. well acquainted with the in- 
dustry. Available now. PW-6674, Chemical Week. 





—————= Selling Opportunity Wanted ———— 





Japan: Experienced import-export executive re- 
turning to Japan shortly. Desires to represent 
American or foreign firms, Has excellent contacts 
in Japan, speaks the language, and is thoroughly 
familiar with the Far East. Can also act as pur- 
chasing and sales agent. RA-6672, Chemical Week. 
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MANAGEMENT 


SERVICES 


Clark Microanalytical Laboratory 


The Heyward-Robi c 


General 
Consulting 


Management 
Patents 


e Instrumentation 

e Equipment 
Design 

e Catalyst 

Systems Development 

Engineering e Translation 

Chemical & Bacteriological 

Analysis 


Routine analyses in one week 


CH. N. 8S. Halogen, Fluorine, Oxygen, Alkoryl, 

Alkimide, Acetyl, Terminal Methyl, ete, by 

specialists in organic microchemical analysis. 
HOWARD 8S. CLARK, DIRECTOR 

P. O. Box 17 Urbana, Ill. 











ENGINEERS * CONSULTANTS 
* CONSTRUCTORS 
*Chemical 
*Metallurgical 
*industrial Buildings 
114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 





JACOBS ENGINEERING COMPANY 





CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Chemical plant design. Feasibility and 
Market studies. 
Specialists in 
industry. 


774 East Green Street 


Pacific Coast chemical 


Pasadena, Cal. 





WALTER KIDDE CONSTRUCTORS, INC. 





Engineers—Builders 


ehemical—process—paper 
New York City 


Houston, Tex. Baton Rouge, La. 








RRINE 








ENGINEERS 
Plant design & Surveys covering Chemical Elec- 
trochemical and Metallurgical Production; Indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment 
Analysis & Reports 
J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 











CONSULT 
THESE SPECIALISTS 


when you need professional as- 
sistance in solving difficult prob- 
lems. Their specialized knowl- 
edge and broad experience can 
prove invaluable in saving both 
time and money for you. 
CHEMICAL WEEK invites other 
consultants to list the special 
services they offer on these 
pages. 
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Atlanta 3 Robert H. Powell 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., JAckson 
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France’s Uranium Metal Output 


1958 1961 


1970 


France Raises Its Uranium Target 


France’s atomic energy planners have outlined a 
vigorous uranium metal production program: a target 
of 500 tons annually by 1958, 1,000 tons by ’61, 2,500 
tons by ’70, 3,000 tons/year by ’75. 

Underscoring these ambitious plans are two uranium 
ore processing plants now under construction. One 
installation, located at Bessines, will have a capacity 
of 450 tons/year of concentrate; the second plant, 
being built at Escarpiere, will turn out as much as 
400 tons/year of uranium concentrate. Another unit, 
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now in operation at Geugnon, can process 50,000 
tons/year of ore to yield some 500 tons of concentrate. 

France’s proved ore reserves, though not consid- 
ered exceptionally high, are pegged at some 10,000 
tons, calculated as U,O,. Unmeasured reserves have 
been estimated at 50,000-100,000 tons. Madagascar has 
proved reserves of at least 1,000 tons of thorianite, 
which contains 10-20% U,;O, and 60-70% thorium 
oxide. Deposits are also known, though unmeasured, in 
the Saharan Atlas and in Equitorial and West Africa. 














= 
= CONTRACT ENGINEERING = with a difference 
xa 








from initial negotiations...to “on stream” 
you deal with Badger principals 





An engineering project handled by Badger 
is a group effort involving many highly developed 
skills. And from first contact until the project is 
complete these experienced specialists are headed by a 
Badger Key Man. More than just a sales engineer, 

he is always a Badger principal — always the Key 
Man in the execution of the project. 
































This sensible operating policy, which channels 
project liaison, coordination and administration 


You first make contact with Badger on < ‘ ] incipal, is i a JOU a 
sel ry Pony Magen ng through a company princip ul, is import int to you and 
you and your engineering staff in pin- your project. You will find that most policy level 

pointing your processing and economic st ; ei ° 
problems. decisions can be made on the spot as situations require. 


Further, the Key Man’s depth of experience means 
you deal with an executive-engineer who talks your 
language — knows your problems and how to 

find their solutions. 





Many clients say Key Man Policy is the Badger 
difference that makes the difference. Wouldn't it 
be wise to inquire how it could serve to make 
your projects more successful? 


The Key Man, acting in your behalf, 
takes your problem to Badger en- BADG Ee R 
gineering specialists for preliminary 
study and evaluation. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
230 Bent St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, N. Y. ¢ Houston, Texas 


In Europe: Badger-Comprimo N.V., The Hague 
Badger-Comprimo S.A., Antwerp 


ENGINEERS » CONTRACTORS + DESIGNERS » MANUFACTURERS 






With recommendations approved and 
construction underway, the Badger Key 
Man is still on the spot coordinating 
activities. He remains in charge until 
your project is complete. 
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Another new facility ...another new product...another milestone in Heyden 
Newport’s program to furnish industry with the latest developments for 

product or process improvement. You will find many applications for this 
terpene-based chemical as a low-cost, highly efficient inhibitor. 

Available for the first time from Heyden Newport, Methyl Isopropyl 

Catechol is supplied in two forms: solid or 90% aqueous solution. 

For technical data and samples, write Newport Industries Co., 

Division of Heyden Newport Chemical Corporation, 

342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


HEYDEN 


NEWPORTZ Where tradition meets tomorrow in chemical progress 





